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Editorial Comment 


THE U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION SURVEY OF NEGRO 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


The U. S. Office of Education re- 
cently announced that a survey of 
Negro higher education is to be Inade 
during the next 2-year period. Con- 
gress, at its last session, appropriated 
$40,000 for this purpose; $15,000 to 
be spent during the first year and 
$25,000 for the second year. The sur- 
vey will be conducted by the regular 
staff of the Office with Dr. Fred J. 
Kelly, Chief of the Higher Education 
Division, as Director; and Dr. Am- 
brose Caliver, Specialist in the Educa- 
tion of Negroes, as Associate Director. 
In addition, an advisory committee 
composed of some 14 “leaders in the 
field of education and social sciences” 
has been appointed to advise with the 
directors in the prosecution of the sur- 
vey. 

In stating the purpose of the sur- 
vey, Commissioner of Education 
Studebaker is reported to have an- 
nounced that: 

Negro colleges and universities are having 
unusual difficulty financing their programs. 
Practically all of the institutions are private- 
ly supported except one land-grant college 
for Negroes in each of the 17 Southern 
States and one or two teacher-education 
Institutions in certain states. Most of these 
publicly controlled institutions are lacking 
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in adequate support, and yet are being 
called-tpon by larger numbers of Negro 
stGdents to provide more varied and effec- 
tive curriculums. 

Private philanthropists and foundations 
are more and more restricting their assist- 
ance to colleges and universities that seem 
to have a significant future. They are insist- 
ing that institutions requesting funds demon- 
strate not only that they are rendering a 
much needed educational service but that 
they fit into a wider scheme of education 
and do not necessarily duplicate the work 
of other institutions which might render the 
service better. 

For the reasons indicated above, leaders 
of higher education of Negroes have come 
to recognize that before adequate support 
can be secured for many of the institutions, 
it is necessary to have mapped out a general 
program for the whole region. It is essential 
that each institution be able to demonstrate 
that its services fit in with this general pro- 
gram. By such procedure, it is hoped that 
the whole scheme of higher education for 
Negroes can be conducted effectively and 
economically. 

To this end the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools for Negroes adopted 
a resolution in the fall of 1937 requesting 
the United States Office of Education to 
make a study, the purpose of which in the 
language of the resolution was: “To deter- 
mine the areas of educational concentration 
or specialization upon which the various col- 
leges should embark.” 

On receipt of a copy of this resolution, 
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the United States Office of Education called 
a general conference of leaders interested in 
Negro higher education representing both 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for Negroes and the land-grant col- 
leges for Negroes. The conference also in- 
cluded especially selected leaders in the 
field of Negro education without regard to 
their affiliation with either group. 

This conference endorsed the resolution 
mentioned above and urgently requested the 
Commissioner of Education to assume re- 
sponsibility for making a study that would 
include, first, the higher education needs of 
Negroes in the various communities, and 
second, the educational offerings of Negro 
colleges and universities with a view to de- 
termining the adequacy of the programs of 
these institutions to meet the needs of the 
various communities served. 

Within the past year, the United States 
Supreme Court rendered a decision requir- 
ing the State of Missouri to admit qualified 
Negroes to the law school of the State Uni- 
versity or to provide within the state a law 
school of equivalent standards for Negroes. 
The implications of this decision are far 
reaching, and will serve to emphasize the 
importance of the study about to be under- 
taken. 

It is the hope that this study now about 
to be inaugurated, will use the facts about 
the social, economic, and educational life 
of Negroes so as to assist in answering some 
of the more pressing questions concerning 
the whole field of higher education of Ne- 
groes. 


The launching of this survey is one 
of the most significant events that has 
occurred in the field of Negro higher 
education for the past ten or twelve 
years. In the first place, the fact that 
the survey is being made by the Office 
of Education gives it a prestige that 
it would not otherwise enjoy. This fact 
alone will give to the recommendations 
growing out of this survey an im- 
portance considerably greater than any 
other agency could command. In the 
second place, the last survey of Negro 


higher education was made 12 years 
ago, also by the Office of Education, 
Negro higher education has developed 
to such an extent during the past 
decade that it is quite desirable that 
another inventory be taken to ascer- 
tain where we are. In the third place, 
according to the announcement of 
Commissioner Studebaker, this is not 
to be just another survey, but an at- 
tempt “to determine the areas of edu- 
cational concentration or specializa- 
tion upon which the various colleges 
should embark,” after having ascer- 
tained, “first, the higher education 
needs of Negroes in the various com- 
munities, and second, the educational 
offerings of Negro colleges and uni- 
versities with a view to determining 
the adequacy of the programs of these 
institutions to meet the needs of the 
various communities served.” This ob- 
jective of the survey, so reminiscent 
of the survey of Negro higher and pri- 
vate institutions made by Dr. Thomas 
Jesse Jones in 1916, suggests not only 
the importance and desirability of such 
a survey but emphasizes just as 
strongly the necessity of calling atten- 
tion to certain fundamental assump- 
tions implicit in the undertaking which 
should be explicitly recognized, stated, 
and justified as a basic point of de- 
parture in a project of such magnitude. 
It is, therefore, the purpose of this 
editorial comment to call attention to 
the extreme importance of this project, 
to congratulate the Office of Education 
for their willingness to assume this 
very important task, and to point out 
one assumption which seems basic to 
this undertaking as a whole and to 
urge that this basic assumption be 
explicitly recognized and justified as 
the initial step in this survey. 
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If, as indicated above, the objective 
of this survey is (1) to determine the 
needs of higher education for Negroes, 
(2) to ascertain to what extent present 
higher educational opportunities for 
Negroes meet these needs, and (3) to 
suggest what reorganization of present 
facilities or introduction of new facili- 
ties should be made in light of (1) 
and (2); it is obvious that a valid 
definition of the “higher education 
needs of Negroes” is a sine qua non 
as a point of departure. Naturally, if 
the needs of higher education for Ne- 
groes are to be determined and the 
present extent to which they are now 
being met is to be appraised, it is 
absolutely necessary to begin with 
some basic premises as to what these 
needs are. To define the “higher edu- 
cation needs of Negroes” (or of any- 
body else for that matter) is to state 
the objectives or aims of higher edu- 
cation for Negroes. Thus, it would be 
expected in such a survey that not 
only would “needs” be defined but 
also that the aims or objectives of 
higher education for Negroes would be 
explicitly stated. 

This perfectly simple and patent ob- 
servation, that the aim of this survey 
necessitates a statement of the objec- 
tives of higher education for Negroes, 
is emphasized here for at least two 
reasons. In the first place, it should be 
recognized that one of the most im- 
portant contributions which could be 
made to higher education in general in 
this country would be a critical re- 
statement of our objectives and aims 
in this area. In the past whenever the 
question of Negro separate schools has 
arisen, our main, if not the sole, 
answer has been that they should be 
as good as the white schools in the 


same community. This answer has 
naturally led us into a cul-de-sac, be- 
cause we have not taken the time to 
find out what the aims of higher edu- 
cation for white citizens were or ought 
to be in the several areas, and because 
we have not, therefore, submitted such 
aims to critical analysis to ascertain 
whether they are valid objectives for 
any group to strive to attain in a 
democracy. In other words, what we 
need most is a critical appraisal of ends 
rather than an inventory of means for 
attaining certain ends which may be 
questionable in whole or in part. 

In the second place, several confer- 
ences during the past five years have 
come to the conclusion that we have too 
many Negro colleges and/or they are 
poorly located, etc. The fact that has 
given this writer most concern in con- 
nection with such conclusions is not 
that they may be right, but primarily 
that such groups have not been willing 
to take the time to make explicit and 
justify the basic premises underlying 
such conclusions. How one can arrive 
at any valid conclusion about the 
number or location of Negro higher 
institutions without some valid notion 
of their aims and objectives is diffi- 
cult to understand. Yet this is pre- 
cisely what has been done in the past. 

Again, we reiterate that it is of 
especial significance that the Office of 
Education does not plan to make just 
another survey. It is our hope that 
they will be able to attack the basic 
problem of Negro higher education, 
thereby making a contribution not 
only to Negro institutions per se but 
to the entire field of higher education 
in America. 


C.H.T. 








The Negro Chooses Democracy” 


D. 0. W. HOLMES 


The academic world felicitates Tal- 
ladega College and the American 
Missionary Association on this happy 
occasion and takes pleasure in join- 
ing in this celebration which marks an 
unusual forward step in the progress 
of this institution already so rich in 
tradition and so distinguished in 
achievement. For the dedication of a 
new structure to house the most im- 
portant tools of learning—this estab- 
lishment of a home for books—means 
more, much more than the erection of 
another house as part of a series of 
houses in a building program. It means 
rather the erection of a shrine, a dwell- 
ing place for the soul of the college, 
a sacred spot where are gathered the 
great minds of the world ready to 
speak to aspiring youth that they may 
know wisdom. Hence all men inter- 
ested in the development of youth con- 
gratulate you today upon this achieve- 
ment. 

We rejoice, too, that Talladega is 
sharing in what might fittingly be 
called the “library movement” among 
Negro colleges, which received its im- 
petus from the notable structures at 
Fisk and Atlanta less than a decade 
ago and seems to have reached high 
velocity during the present academic 
year. At this very hour the Holgate 
Library is being dedicated at Bennett 
College. Only last year Xavier occu- 
pied its beautiful new building. Com- 
modious new structures for the same 

*Dedicatory address, The Savery Li- 


brary; Talladega College, Alabama: April 
16, 1939. 
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purpose have been occupied and now 
await dedication at Morgan, Virginia 
State, and Howard. This emphasis 
upon libraries points to a realization 
that our colleges have passed the stage 
where the mere food-and-shelter 
aspects of our academic life were so 
pressing as to exclude from considera- 
tion what after all is the place of most 
significance in a modern institution of 
higher learning. For important as is 
the art of teaching the thing that 
counts most in a college is not what 
the instructor does in the classroom 
or lecture hall but what the student 
does in the laboratory and library. 
Talladega is blessed to share so glori- 
ously in this movement. 


WILLIAM SAVERY 


But Talladega is to be congratulated 
particularly today for another reason 
which, to some of us, has unusual sig- 
nificance. In the dedication of this 
building you are naming it in honor of 
a Negro who lived and labored at this 
very place, a man who was born a 
slave and as a slave toiled here with 
his hands. He lived, too, into the light 
of liberty to see his children breathe 
here the air of free men and women 
and here upon this same spot to eat 
their fill of the tree of knowledge—a 
tree which he himself labored to plant 
and to nurture. William Savery im- 
mediately, by his works, justified his 
freedom. For he realized that freedom 
of the body was only a beginning; 
that freedom of the soul and spirit 
was essential and had yet to be won. 
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He knew that the freedmen must 
have lower schools so that they might 
master the rudiments of learning and 
thus themselves validate emancipa- 
tion and achieve manhood status. He 
saw that the children of these freed- 
men must do more than read and 
write so that they might possess them- 
selves of those qualities essential to 
full citizenship and thus give meaning 
to the war amendments. And he 
realized that his people would soon 
need colleges from which might come 
leaders equipped with the intellectual 
and spiritual weapons necessary to 
make real that citizenship in our 
democracy; to resist all sorts of in- 
justice which they of all people would 
suffer most; to oppose the caste system 
as un-American and un-Christian; 
and by doing these things to help save 
the race from its thralldom and the 
nation from itself. 

Because William Savery sensed 
these things he founded the first school 
for Negroes in Talladega County and 
took the lead in founding this college 
and served on its Board of Trustees. 
Surely the college does well in naming 
the library in his honor. For he was a 
man and a prophet seeing clearly the 
long, hard journey ahead of his people 
and making the first essential steps 
himself. If he were here today, what 
would he think? What would he say? 
I believe that in his ecstatic realization 
of how far the race has gone forward 
since slavery he would cry out as did 
his forebears “My Lord, What a 
Morning!” And then seeing the long, 
hard road still ahead he would realize 
that it is just morning for us. Then 
calling to the youth of our schools 
and colleges preparing themselves for 
what is ahead he would give the com- 


mand “March On.” In what I have 
to say I hope to interpret that com- 
mand to the youth of the race in terms 
of today and tomorrow, believing that 
only by keeping clearly in mind that 
complete freedom is our goal and that 
its attainment is possible only through 
constant and persistent effort. 


ETERNAL VIGILANCE NEEDED 


At the outset, let it be admitted that 
in such a world as we find today, in 
the midst of such rapid shifts in atti- 
tudes and ideologies, truly eternal 
vigilance is not only the price of 
liberty but the price of progress and 
safety. This is true of any nation, of 
any race, or of any group; and the 
vigilance must be eternal and constant. 
For a lapse of a few years or even a 
few months might prove fatal, so 
swiftly does the world of thought and 
action move from one position to an- 
other, 

To no group is constant alertness 
more necessary than to a disad- 
vantaged minority, because to such a 
group, uncertainty of purpose, devia- 
tion in direction, or ill-defined goals 
might easily prove fatal; while a ma- 
jority group can afford many mistakes 
which can be corrected by sheer power 
and resources. This is particularly true 
when the minority group is weak not 
only numerically but also socially and 
economically. 

Certainly the Negro fulfills the defi- 
nition of the minority group just de- 
scribed. Savery’s command “March 
On” implies movement by that group 
in a positive direction. What, then, are 
the implications of this simple com- 
mand? Any intelligent discussion of 
this problem must be based upon a 
clear realization of several basic fac- 
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tors which deserve description here. 
In what I have to say I wish to be 
very realistic in the belief that nothing 
is more detrimental to progress than to 
live in a “fool’s paradise” or to walk 
in the clouds. 


Basic Factors UNDERLYING 
THE PROBLEM 


In the first place, the Negro race in 
America is just seventy-five years out 
of slavery, with all the disabilities that 
that fact implies. In the mind of the 
vast majority of the American people 
who think of us at all, we are still a 
race in swaddling clothes, of child-like 
mentality, apt at imitating the 
customs of the advanced civilization 
in which we find ourselves, and while 
on the whole a very likeable group, yet 
one of definitely inferior status. 
Whether we of the Negro minority 
relish or agree with this estimate or 
not, it is probably a fair general in- 
terpretation of the attitude of white 
America toward Negro Americans. 
Seventy-five years is too short a time 
to reverse social attitudes which have 
been crystallized through thousands of 
years. Hence we must cultivate the 
virtue of patience. The plebians of 
Rome fought six hundred years to 
finally win full manhood rights in a 
situation where all were of the same 
race. 

Second, we make up not over one- 
tenth of the total population, which 
constitutes a very small ratio. When 
considering the possibilities of physical 
action of any kind, whether in the 
form of resistance or aggression, the 
ratio of ten to one is very heavy. In 
India the natives are in the vast ma- 
jority but are subjugated and disad- 
vantaged. The natives in Africa out- 


number the Europeans a thousand to 
one. In both these cases we find a 
disadvantaged majority. We, on the 
other hand, are a _ disadvantaged 
minority of one to ten. 

Third, the majority group in 
America has in its hands all of the 
implements of control, including first, 
the legislative bodies which make the 
laws; second, the judiciary bodies 
which interpret the laws; and third, 
the police power, including militia, 
army, and navy, which enforces the 
laws. Add to this the fact that the ma- 
jority group owns the means of pro- 
duction, communication, and trans- 
portation, thus controlling nearly all 
the money, and that it manufactures 
all the ammunition, the war-ships, the 
aeroplanes, the tanks, and the other 
munitions of war, in short, all the 
implements of force, and you have a 
situation where it is impossible for 
any group not of the dominant ma- 
jority to gain by physical compulsion 
anything that it does not now possess. 
In other words, the Negro cannot de- 
mand anything with the expectation of 
supporting his demands by force. 

Fourth, the majority group, as a 
whole, has no intention, at the present 
time, of permitting what he considers 
this disadvantaged and inferior mi- 
nority, to share equally with itself the 
results of American civilization. It is 
true, of course, that men of good will 
belonging to that group have pled elo- 
quently, from time to time, for com- 
plete manhood rights for their brothers 
in black. It is true, also, that many, 
even today, will abstractly admit the 
injustice of the various forms of pro- 
scriptions suffered by members of the 
Negro race. But concretely and in 
actual practice, the group as a whole 
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has no intention whatsoever, so long 
as competition is at all possible or 
necessary, to admit Negroes, except in 
very limited numbers, to the control- 
ling positions in its governmental, 
financial, manufacturing, and trans- 
portation activities. In times of 
emergency, such as during the Great 
War, because of vacuums created here 
and there by military necessity, 
Negroes have been admitted to activi- 
ties hitherto denied them, only to be 
displaced, however, with the return to 
normalcy, or to remain precariously 
in a few positions to which their in- 
dividual merits entitled them. Here 
and there we find a Negro engineer 
who seems to have surmounted the 
handicap of color, as is the case of one 
in Iowa; or an architect like Williams 
of California, who has planned some 
of the finest residences in Hollywood; 
or a Negro here and there who holds a 
Congressional seat or a judgeship or a 
high political job in some center be- 
cause of a favorable combination of 
circumstances. These, however, are ex- 
ceptions so considered by the majority 
group and necessarily so admitted by 
us. The rule is that, at the present 
time, there is a distinct color bar which 
reserves all the influential and lucra- 
tive positions in the nation for white 
people. 

Fifth, the majority group, on the 
basis of tradition and to some extent 
of its own experience, has created a 
stereotype of the Negro, which ap- 
pearing in books and on the stage 
without any counteracting influence, 
is accepted as accurate. This is the 
story-telling Uncle Remus, the pan- 
cake-cooking Aunt Jemima, the banjo- 
picking stevedore, the dancing porter 
or the hammer-swinging John Henry 


who boastingly pits his strength 
against a steam drill. Since millions of 
Americans form their basic concept of 
the Negro by these representations, it 
is not strange that the general im- 
pression is unfavorable. This stereo- 
type appears in the literature touching 
upon the Negro when it is written by 
white people and must appear in the 
literature of the Negro when written 
by colored people if it is to be accepted 
by those who constitute the market 
for books. It constantly reappears on 
the screen and in art. 

Sixth, the majority group here in 
America is composed neither of fools 
nor of villains. And while the masses 
of them, like any other people, are 
often swayed by emotion rather than 
by cold logic, yet the people who have 
been able to build this American 
civilization, so marvelous in many re- 
spects, must be a people of great men- 
tality and hence able to reason clearly 
and effectively. It is quite safe to say, 
therefore, that whether openminded at 
the present time on the subject of the 
Negro or not, the American is vulner- 
able to the argument of facts and to 
the evidence of his own senses. 


Tue DANGER OF SATISFACTION 


This, I believe, is a fair picture of 
the situation as we find it in the 
American scene today. Or perhaps I 
have painted in the shadows too heavi- 
ly and neglected the highlights. I have 
purposely refrained from emphasizing 
the achievements of the race since 
slavery, first, because such an audi- 
ence as this is familiar with them from 
constant repetition; second, because 
there is no need to prove to my present 
hearers that the race can do anything 
that anybody else can do if given a 
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chance; and third, because there is 
some danger that a repeated catalog- 
ing of our achievements may fool us 
into believing that we have already 
arrived at the place where we wish 
to go; when in reality we are just be- 
ginning our preparations to get ready 
to start. It seems well here to em- 
phasize this danger and to warn our 
disadvantaged twelve million people 
in America against a smug satisfaction 
at their past achievements and present 
status. 

The Negroes of America, released 
from slavery less than seventy-five 
years ago, have made remarkable 
progress in absorbing the civilization 
of America and in becoming habitu- 
ated to the prevalent modes of con- 
duct. In view of this development, it 
is not strange that the colored man 
should be praised for his rapid assimi- 
lation in the American body politic 
and for his easy mastery of the arts of 
civilization. It is also easily under- 
stood how he might become satisfied 
with his achievements, in view of the 
fulsome praise so often bestowed upon 
him by generous and well-disposed 
members of the white race who wish 
to give him encouragement. 

For the experience of the American 
Negro has been unique in this respect 
and is justly a cause for wonder. He 
was suddenly transformed from chat- 
tel slavery to citizenship. He found 
himself permitted to use the tools of 
learning where before such activity 
had been a crime. He found himself 
being possessed of property at a very 
gratifying rate, which, in some cases, 
made it possible for him to outstrip 
even his erstwhile master in the 
possession of worldly goods. He could 
move about freely instead of being 


bound to his local habitation. And he 
was given the ballot, the final insignia 
of complete manhood. Hence, although 
the colored man in America realizes 
the discrimination under which he 
labors and feels keenly the injustice 
which he suffers as a result of racial 
segregation, yet behind it all there 
exists an exaltation at the achieve- 
ment of a status only dreamed of be- 
fore the ’60’s and expressed in such 
rhapsodic sorrow songs as “I Got 
Shoes, You Got Shoes, All God’s Chil- 
dren Got Shoes,” or “I’m Going to 
Walk in Jerusalem Just Like John.” 

None should wonder, therefore, at 
the apparent satisfaction and com- 
placency of the Negro with his pres- 
ent status. As a group the race takes 
stock of itself on the basis of a com- 
parison with its former state. It 
reckons that since it is many times 
better off today than it was before, 
there is little cause to complain and 
no need to be restless over what it 
does not have. It is very difficult for 
the Negro to realize, under these cir- 
cumstances, that he is still far from 
the goal of full citizenship and that in- 
stead of sitting in supine satisfaction 
at his small blessings he should be 
insistently pressing forward in an ef- 
fort to get what justly belongs to 
every American citizen in accordance 
with the letter of the law and the 
dictates of common humanity. In 
short, the race is in the most danger- 
ous psychological attitude possible for 
a disadvantaged minority group. For 
while a few forward-thinking Negroes 
are constantly sounding the call to 
vigorous and persistent efforts to keep 
moving forward in all the areas of 
American civilization, including in- 
creased economic opportunity and oc- 
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cupational privilege, the number is 
extremely small and those who answer 
the call discouragingly few. The dan- 
ger is always great for a group which 
formerly had nothing and which now 
finds itself with something no matter 
how little that something may be. The 
Negro is so happy at the improve- 
ment, that he often feels that it would 
be an affront on his part, if not an 
actual insult to the majority group, 
to ask insistently for what every other 
American possesses, namely, the un- 
fettered opportunity to participate in 
every activity and to serve in posi- 
tions of all kinds for which he is 
prepared. 

In further explanation of this atti- 
tude, it must be remembered, too, that 
the Negro has had centuries of train- 
ing in the technique of survival, under 
the most unfavorable conditions. He 
has learned to utilize what the white 
man has cast off to such a remarkable 
degree that the weaker race seems to 
follow swiftly upon the heels of the 
stronger in every manifestation of 
American life. He has learned, of 
necessity, to use the discarded cloth- 
ing and other material possessions of 
the white man, not only for his neces- 
sities, but for his luxuries. For ex- 
ample, hardly had the automobile, 
which in the early days cost from three 
thousand to five thousand dollars, be- 
come fairly common on our streets as 
the possession of people of wealth, 
when Negroes began riding around in 
Pierce Arrows and Cadillacs. These 
cars had usually been discarded by 
their original owners but were never- 
theless quickly appropriated and made 
usable and enjoyed equally as much, 
if not more, than by those who had 
them first. 


Examples of this kind could be 
multiplied many times. These are men- 
tioned here, not for the purpose of 
blaming the Negro, but of revealing 
his remarkable ability to survive and 
even to enjoy life in spite of his severe 
social and economic disadvantages. 
This virtue becomes a vice, however, 
when permitted to engender a feeling 
of satisfaction and a conviction that 
the race has already arrived. Evidences 
of this danger can be seen on every 
hand. In a community maintaining 
separate schools for the races where 
the Negroes formerly had no schools 
at all, a poor building will be put at 
their disposal while a modern and com- 
modious structure is erected for the 
white people. The majority group is 
not trying to be mean. It is very 
naturally looking out for its own chil- 
dren first. The Negroes of that com- 
munity, however, are so glad to get 
any kind of school at all that they are 
likely to overlook entirely the gross 
discrimination in the use of public 
funds, as exemplified by the schools 
provided for the two races. Again, for 
many years colored teachers have been 
so glad to get jobs at all that they 
have either ignored or overlooked un- 
fair practices in salary discriminations 
in many parts of our country. This is 
being slowly corrected only by active 
protest and resort to the courts. In 
many cases the majority group has be- 
come so used to this apparent satis- 
faction and complacency of the Ne- 
groes that they are often surprised and 
sometimes shocked, even to the point 
of anger, when the hitherto smiling 
colored brother at last arises to his 
feet and asks for reasonably just treat- 
ment. 

Another striking illustration is found 
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in many areas where separate schools 
prevail and where the consolidated 
school movement has led to the trans- 
portation of pupils. When this facility 
was provided for white children only, 
many Negroes were so glad that they 
had any school at all that they failed 
to see the injustice done to the colored 
children by requiring them to walk 
miles to school. In many cases they 
were willing to pay, from their own 
limited private funds, the cost of 
transporting their children, while the 
wealthier white children were carried 
at public expense. And these condi- 
tions in some areas have continued 
for many years with hardly an audi- 
ble protest. They are being rapidly 
corrected, however, where the colored 
people are awake to the realization 
that the race is too far behind to be 
further handicapped in its efforts to 
rise to the full requirements of Ameri- 
can citizenship. 


DEFINITION OF OBJECTIVES 


I have attempted so far to indicate 
where we are now and to warn against 
the complacency at our present posi- 
tion. For life implies motion, and there 
is no standing still. There is move- 
ment either forward or backward. We 
are either marching on or we are in 
retreat. Which naturally leads us to 
the description of the destination to- 
ward which Savery would point us 
were he here today. 

It sometimes seems to me that, as 
a group, we often fail in reaching even 
an approximate agreement in defining 
our objective. Do we really want full 
citizenship rights, or will we be satis- 
fied with a gesture of good will? Shall 
our leaders say to the majority group 
that we are entirely satisfied with the 


segregated civilization now prevalent 
in America and particularly so in the 
South? Or shall we insist upon equality 
under segregation only as a present 
expediency, constantly pointing out 
that the Christian solution and the 
democratic solution of this problem 
will be reached only with a change in 
social philosophy, which in time will 
establish true brotherhood? For re- 
member, there is a world of difference 
in these two attitudes—the difference 
between defeatism and hope. 

A little while ago I reminded you 
that this masterly white man in 
America is no fool. Furthermore, he is 
of the race that created the Magna 
Charta and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Bill of Rights. He 
sets up courts for dispensing justice, 
for basically he believes in even- 
handed justice no matter how he acts. 
But in this highly, competitive world 
he has found it profitable to exploit the 
weak and has salved his conscience 
in thinking of his prosperity. But the 
conscience is still there, as shown, for 
example, by the indignant protest by 
white people from the South no less 
than from the North at the snobbish- 
ness of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution and the Washington Board 
of Education in the recent Marian 
Anderson case. Note too that on Easter 
Sunday of 1939, 75,000 people, a ma- 
jority of whom were white, turned out 
to protest by their presence and to 
hear her sing. 

And because his conscience is still 
there and very much alive, he rises 
in indignation and condemns in the 
bitterest of terms the persecution of 
the Jews in Germany who are being 
disfranchised, segregated in public 
schools, denied admission to univer- 
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sities supported by the state, refused 
admission to hotels and restaurants— 
proscriptions with which the Negro 
in America is perfectly familiar, be- 
cause it is exactly the pattern under 
which he lives daily. This intelligent, 
fair-minded neighbor of ours cannot 
fail to see the inconsistency in his at- 
titude. But he is not sure that we see 
it; or, seeing it, that we care very 
much about it. He knows in his heart 
of hearts that he is wrong but refuses 
to admit it unless we tell him that we 
know that he knows it. In his keen 
realization of his own weakness in this 
regard, he has carved in deathless 
stone over the portals of the entrance 
to the National Capital these words: 

Be noble and the nobleness that lies in 
other men, sleeping but never dead, will 
rise in majesty to meet thine own. 

On the basis of this invitation, I 
believe that we should explain to him 
whenever the occasion arises, without 
passion but with deep conviction, the 
normal reaction of self-respecting Ne- 
groes with reference to all forms of pro- 
scription and segregation. We must 
never say that we prefer segregation 
to freedom, no matter what transient 
advantages appear. We may have to 
submit to it, but it must always be 
under protest. 

And this brings me to an analysis 
which we should learn by heart. When- 
ever we, as individuals or as a group, 
object to segregation in public facili- 
ties, we are often asked why we wish 
to escape from our own people, the 
implication of the question being that 
a colored person who objects to segre- 
gation is a traitor to his race and is 
eager to be white. This question should 
never embarrass us, for there are three 
perfectly valid answers to it. 


The first is that segregation among 
human beings always means inequality 
of status. The psychological effect of 
segregation is a feeling of superiority 
on the one hand and of inferiority on 
the other. It means that there is some- 
thing dangerous about the segregated 
to be carefully guarded against. Thus 
the insane, the criminal, those having 
deadly diseases and Negroes are segre- 
gated. Hence even if a Jim Crow car 
were built of the cedars of Lebanon 
and decorated with the gold of Ophir, 
it would still be a negative contribu- 
tion to our civilization. 

The second reply is that separate 
accommodations are never equal in 
quality. Did anyone ever see a Negro 
residential district as well paved or as 
well lighted or as well cleaned as those 
areas occupied by white people? Or a 
Negro school as well built, as well 
equipped, or as well staffed as a white 
school in the same community? Or a 
Negro waiting room as clean or as 
comfortable as the other? 

The third answer is that segregation 
prevents the two races from knowing 
each other well. Many white people 
owe their interest in this very question 
which we are now discussing and their 
liberal and advanced views on race 
relations to contacts made with Ne- 
groes in some school or social organiza- 
tion where the races are permitted to 
mingle and to make intellectual con- 
tacts. One philosopher has said, “We 
hate the man we do not know.” The 
best way that I have found to really 
know people is to mingle often with 
them as normal human beings should. 

These then are the answers to the 
question, “Why do you object to be- 
ing segregated and discriminated 
against?” In the final analysis every 
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sensible and honest person must know 
that true democracy cannot be at- 
tained in America until practices such 
as this are abandoned. And until they 
are abandoned, America can with ill 
grace point the finger of condemnation 
at any other nation for its treatment 
of minorities. 

Do you think reform in this direc- 
tion is impossible and hence not to be 
seriously considered? If so, I wish to 
remind you that under strong moral 
compulsion, social reform often takes 
place in spite of apparently insuper- 
able obstacles and often in an unbe- 
lievably short time. In 1850, for ex- 
ample, slavery seemed more perma- 
nently fixed in America than ever be- 
fore. Fifteen years later the Negro was 
free, and today everybody is glad of 
it. Two years before the Russian 
Romanofis were swept away, the mili- 
tary autocracy of that nation seemed 
the most firmly-fixed government in 
the world. And yet it is gone. And, 
once the moral mind of America is 
awakened to the dangerous implica- 
tions of its caste system, the practice 
will speedily come to an end. A bubble 
is largest and brightest just before it 
bursts. 


Ways AND MEANS 


Let us now realistically approach a 
consideration of the motive power 
which is to make us continue to move 
in the direction of our goal and re- 
lated factors that must inevitably be 
taken into consideration in our forward 
movement. As to method, it would 
seem best that we depend upon a di- 
rect and persistent appeal to our 
neighbor’s logic and to his morals if 
we would make real progress toward 
our ultimate goal. I am morally cer- 


tain that we can neither cajole nor 
frighten the American majority into 
granting us equality of opportunity. 
For if we cajole him he may yield 
gifts but will despise instead of re- 
spect us. If we frighten him he will 
grow panicky and slay us. We must 
point to him that after all, this is not 
the Negro’s problem but America’s 
problem. Therefore, we must in some 
way force him to open the doors of 
opportunity which he has kept closed, 
by an attack through his logic and his 
pride. 

Nor is this exclusively a southern 
question by any means. For in many 
of the great industrial organizations 
of the North, it is impossible for a 
Negro to work in any capacity what- 
soever. Unfortunately for this situa- 
tion, the Federal Government itself 
has taken the lead in the practice of 
such racial exclusion, and thus has 
given comfort to private enterprises 
in this unfair and undemocratic pro- 
cedure. In few of our great public 
utilities selling power, light, and trans- 
portation to black and white alike are 
colored people allowed to do much 
more than sweep the floors or other 
common labor and sometimes not even 
that. And in the great Federal activi- 
ties like the TVA, for example, we 
find the same conditions obtaining. 

This mode of attack must be the 
constant objective of the college- 
trained men and women of our group 
seeking economic, political, and spirit- 
ual survival for the race through so- 
cial justice. And to constantly sustain 
that attack is one of the prime obliga- 
tions that rests upon our leadership. 

If this analysis has been correct, 
we have laid the basis from which 
valid conclusions must inevitably fol- 
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low. Shall the youth of today say to 
William Savery that they have come 
to an impenetrable wall, an immovable 
obstacle? Will the oncoming genera- 
tion consider itself baffled, a people 
condemned forever to be apart, an eco- 
nomic, social, and political outcast? 
Not unless the Negro allows himself 
to be lulled into sleep, drunk and 
stupid with the wine of satisfaction 
in the knowledge that he is better off 
in 1939 than he was in 1859. 

Our procedure, therefore, must be 
on the basis of four facts of which we 
are certain. They are, first, the Ameri- 
can white man’s ignorance of what we 
really are and can become. Second, 
his ultimate pride which makes him 
ashamed to be caught taking advan- 
tage of the weak. Third, his reluctance 
to do anything for anybody unless he 
is asked to do so over and over again. 
Fourth, the Anglo-Saxon’s ultimate 
reverence and respect for his own laws. 

Let us consider briefly and in order 
the method of attack at these four 
points. 


An Educational Campaign 


In the first place, we must make the 
white man know us, so that he may 
have the facts about us before he de- 
cides the degree of equality with him- 
self that we have already attained. 
Remember that the Caucasian con- 
siders himself as belonging to a su- 
perior race, a conclusion based upon 
his logic and his experiences, just as 
would any other individual in the same 
circumstances. A white man standing 
atop of the Empire State Building and 
looking down upon the most interest- 
ing area falling within his horizon, 
including the marvel of transportation 
facilities, the architectural miracles, 


the myriad activities of all kinds ex- 
emplifying the genius of man, all cent- 
ering in the financial heart of the 
world, and all controlled by white men 
—such an individual would naturally 
claim fellowship with the superior race. 
Of course we all know that other races 
might have done as well if similarly 
circumstanced; but the fact remains 
that to any individual Anglo-Saxon, 
the conditions constantly impress him 
with the belief that he is of a superior 
people. And no declarations or impor- 
tunities on our part can overcome the 
evidence of the facts that he has be- 
fore him. 

Imagine, if you will a man seven 
feet tall and a boy four feet tall stand- 
ing toe to toe. The boy might say to 
the man, “I am as tall as you” and 
beg him to believe it. He might even 
accuse him of unfairness if he refused 
to believe it and yell at the top of his 
voice time after time a declaration of 
his equality. But the tall man would 
be absolutely unimpressed so long as 
he found it necessary to look down 
three feet in order to see the top of the 
little fellow’s head. Of course he might 
in time become tired of the noise or 
sympathetic at the little man’s vocifer- 
ous outbursts and in order to calm 
him might even say, “All right, you’re 
as tall as I am.” But he would still 
know how much he towered above his 
petulant little friend. Should the boy, 
however, suddenly begin to grow until 
one morning he found it possible to 
look level into the man’s eyes, the 
argument would be over. This means 
that in race relations, as in any other 
demonstrable thing, equality is won 
and not bestowed. 

As proof of this one needs to con- 
sider only the field of athletics. Wher- 
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ever the Negro is permitted to com- 
pete, his equality in that particular 
field is never pled for but demon- 
strated. The papers of America freely 
and eagerly designated Jesse Owens as 
the fastest human. Nobody debates the 
ability of the Negro to sprint or to 
jump. His equality is conceded in the 
records and there is no argument about 
it. Nor does anyone question the Ne- 
gro’s equality in the field of boxing 
nor will anyone question it so long as 
Joe Louis and Henry Armstrong are 
healthy. What is true in the field of 
physical endeavor is equally true in 
other fields of human accomplishment. 
Of course in the ring or on the cinder 
path the results of competition are 
much more direct and convincing than 
in other fields which emphasize the 
intellectual rather than the physical, 
but they are equally recognizable by 
persons interested. This means that the 
young Negro seeking equality must 
prepare himself as thoroughly in any 
field as it is possible to be prepared. 
He must no longer ask for concessions 
because he is a Negro, because those 
very concessions imply inequality. 
Thus, if planning to be a physician, 
he must be willing to go the limit in 
preparation, for a patient’s ailment 
responds to skill and skill alone. If a 
Negro plans a career at the bar he 
must remember that across the table 
he will be confronted by the best- 
trained legal minds of the white race 
who will concede his equality only 
when he wins cases from them. When 
our young men and women are pre- 
paring for careers as college teachers 
they must not take the position that 
a Bachelor of Arts, or a Master of 
Arts is enough since they are colored 
and will teach only in Negro colleges 


and at a limited salary. They must 
take the Doctor of Philosophy degree 
and offer the same preparation as is 
required to teach in the best colleges 
and universities in America and which, 
therefore, has become standard re- 
quirement for college teaching. Then 
when the hoped-for “break” occurs 
and the door of opportunity is left 
open only a crack, we will be able to 
shove our foot in and stay there in- 
stead of being eliminated because of 
lack of preparation. 

As a result of the highest competence 
we will be able to do things so well 
that our accomplishments will thunder 
so loudly that no one will care what 
we say. Then we will be able to edu- 
cate our white brothers relative to our 
possibilities by bringing to their at- 
tention our superior attainment, which, 
after all, is the only convincing argu- 
ment. 

During my maturing experience I 
have become more and more impressed 
with the idea that a great part of the 
indifference and even the enmity of 
many members of the dominant race 
toward us is based upon their lack of 
knowledge of what we are and of what 
we can be, if given a fair chance. I 
used to believe that such ignorance on 
the part of any intelligent American 
citizen was impossible. But time after 
time I have had experiences which 
have impressed me with the belief that 
one of the chief missions of the edu- 
cated Negro for the next two or three 
generations is to carry on an educa- 
tional campaign for the benefit of our 
white neighbors. Believe it or not, 
thousands of white people of average 
intelligence never heard of a Negro 
college. Note, for example, actual cases 
of ignorance discovered at white col- 
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leges in the North. I talked with two 
students of American literature who 
did not know that Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar was a Negro. At a musical in 
New York I conversed with a lady who 
had no idea that Coleridge Taylor was 
not a white man, the genius who for 
some years was considered the leading 
orchestra director in England, and 
who, since his death, is ranked among 
the best composers among that gifted 
people. I have talked with educated 
white people who did not know that 
Henry O. Tanner was an American 
Negro who, at his death, was con- 
sidered the most eminent painter of re- 
ligious subjects in the world and that 
his laurels were won in Paris, the art 
center of Europe. Or that Charles Gil- 
pin, who took his name from the list 
of Pullman porters and placed it in 
gleaming lights on Broadway was ac- 
corded the place of honor at the annual 
dinner in New York given to the ten 
persons who, during the year of his 
success, had contributed most to the 
American drama. Many white people 
do not know and are loathe to believe 
that Alexandre Dumas, who stands 
very near the top, if not the very top 
of the French novelists, was a Negro, 
and that Ernest Just, now a professor 
in Howard University, stands in the 
very front rank of the biologists of the 
world because of his investigations of 
protoplasm. Many, even today, are not 
aware that Roland Hayes and Marian 
Anderson have won-high places among 
present-day vocalists, not because they 
are Negroes, but in spite of it. Alex- 
ander Pushkin’s memory received 
world-wide revival a few years ago. 
How many white people realize that he 
was not only a Russian but a Negro; 
for many published accounts of the 


celebration omitted that fact. And 
these things have been accomplished 
against and in spite of all the tremen- 
dous handicaps that follow in the trail 
of race prejudice. It is our duty to tell 
our white neighbors these things again 
and again; and tell them, too, that if 
the barriers are let down and the awful 
thralldom under which we live and 
move and have our being is removed, 
that this galaxy of stars can be multi- 
plied a thousand fold. 

It is true that there are a few white 
people who despise us for no other 
reason than that we belong to a differ- 
ent race. Let them pass. There are 
still a few who love us as they love all 
humanity and are willing to fight for 
us and to plead our cause at every op- 
portunity. Between these, there are 
millions of honest, fair-minded Ameri- 
cans who are indifferent to this whole 
question because they are too busy 
with other matters of more immediate 
interest to them or because they are 
entirely ignorant of what we feel or 
what we suffer or of our hopes and de- 
sires and capacities. Many believe that 
all our problems were settled by the 
Emancipation Proclamation and the 
15th Amendment. They (and these 
constitute the great mass of white 
people in this country, rich and poor) 
are honest and honorable and are will- 
ing to be convinced. This group consti- 
tutes our immediate objective. We 
must educate them about us. 


Fear of Ridicule 


The second fact that we must use 
in our offensive is the white man’s 
natural human fear of being looked 
upon as an abuser of the weak. He has 
little objection to exploiting or despoil- 
ing the weak so long as he does it 
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under the guise of respectable com- 
merce. But, like the bully in the boys’ 
gang, he indignantly denies that he 
beats up the little fellows and picks 
on the cripples. The best defense the 
small boys and the cripples have 
against the bully is a loud voice which 
tells the neighborhood what is going 
on. The Negro in his weakness must 
also cry with a loud voice whenever 
he is abused or hurt. 

We must take great care, therefore, 
that our long suffering does not render 
us immune to pain, for he who is cal- 
loused to the pain of injustice and the 
sting of insult is already spiritually 
dead and nothing matters much. We 
must not only keep ourselves sensi- 
tive, but we must cry out often and 
long when we are hurt so that all the 
world may hear. 

The American people are just now 
filled with revulsion and justifiable in- 
dignation at Hitler’s horror. Hence the 
American mind is particularly sensi- 
tive at this moment to Hitler’s reply 
about the beam in America’s own eye. 
So we must continue to urge with every 
means within our power that this in- 
consistency between practice and pro- 
fession is unworthy of the last strong- 
hold of democracy. We must cry out 
that we too are being hurt. 

Ask, Seek, Knock 

The third fact that dictates our 
course is that, not only the American 
white man, but very few other people 
in human history have given anything 
substantial without being asked sev- 
eral times to do so. This suggests the 
importance of dedicating ourselves 
here and now to the task of making 
our wants and wishes known. In like 
manner no one respects an individual 


or a group that is too unconcerned or 
too dumb or too modest or too scared 
to ask for what it wants. One gets but 
little here below that he does not go 
after. “Ask and ye shall receive” is 
the divine injunction; “seek and ye 
shall find; knock and it shall be 
opened unto you.” 


The Appeal to Law 


The fourth line of attack is through 
the white man’s reverence for his own 
laws that he has struggled thousands 
of years to establish and which, in 
the last analysis, he looks upon as holy 
signs of his rise from savagery to 
civilization. At times, it is true, he 
seems to flout the law and frequently 
he breaks it deliberately. But the race 
as a whole puts its law on a par with 
its religion and probably takes it more 
seriously. For the Anglo-Saxon knows 
that only through this reverence and 
this respect for the law can the struc- 
ture of civilization be supported and 
the rights of man be made secure. 

Because of this fact, the Negro must 
constantly take refuge in the law by 
going to the courts whenever he is be- 
ing abused. For remember, law is of 
no value until it is applied to a par- 
ticular case. A striking example is the 
recent case of Gaines against the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. But it takes co- 
operative effort and resources, finan- 
cial and otherwise, to use the courts. 

We must remember, too, that what 
happens to one Negro can happen to 
any of us. The boy Gaines stands for 
every Negro youth in America and 
every one of us should help, and be 
glad to help, to pay for the prosecu- 
tion of such cases. It is not his private 
affair. When any colored men languish 
unjustly in prison, we all languish. 
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When any Negro walks to the scaffold 
because there were no funds for legal 
council, we should all say with the 
satirist “But for the Grace of God, 
there goes John Bunyan.” 

By way of summary let me say that 
because we are weak we must use 
weapons of logic and morals rather 
than of force in order to attain unto 
that which we and all other normal be- 
ings desire. Hence we must appeal first 
to the good will of our powerful neigh- 
bor and then to his respect for logic, his 
reverence for law, and to his fear of 
being called cowardly for dealing un- 
justly toward his weaker fellow citi- 
zens, We must remember all the time, 
however, that he is not giving any- 
thing away except under the most per- 
sistent pressure. We must keep in mind 
that equality is achieved and not be- 
stowed. We must appeal to the white 


man’s sense of decency by reminding 
him of the Magna Charta and the 
Bill of Rights and other revered docu- 
ments of his own creation, and point 
out the shame of demanding their 
benefits for all mankind and then de- 
liberately denying them to twelve mil- 
lions of us in his very midst. 

With faith in God, with confidence 
in our fellowmen, and with an edu- 
cated, hopeful, energetic and alert 
younger generation coming on, I be- 
lieve that we can face the future un- 
afraid, with the considered belief that 
we will win all that we deserve at any 
time, and that finally we shall attain 
unto full freedom of body and of mind 
and of spirit. This, I believe, is what 
William Savery would have me to say 
to you as this magnificent structure is 
being dedicated in his honor. 





The Social Implications of the 
Negro Spiritual” 


JOHN LOVELL, JR. 


Earty CRITICISM OF SPIRITUALS 


May 30, 1867 is an important date 
in the history of Negro culture. On 
that date, in the New York Nation, 
there appeared a notice of the first at- 
tempt to collect and understand Negro 


* Literature on the Spiritual and on the 
related topics I discuss here is voluminous 
and ubiquitous. The bibliography I suggest 
here is far from complete, but is fully repre- 
sentative. 


I—Basic Collections and Studies of Negro 
Spirituals 

Allen, William Francis, Ware, Charles 
Pickard, and Garrison, Lucy McKim, Slave 
Songs of the United States. New York: 
Peter Smith, 1929 (c. 1867). 

Barton, William E., Old Plantation 
Hymns, n.d. 

Brown, Sterling, The Negro Poetry and 
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spirituals. One of the prospective com- 
pilers announced the forthcoming vol- 
ume, and added almost shamefacedly: 
“No one up to this time has explored 
for preservation the wild, beautiful, 
and pathetic melodies of the Southern 
slaves.’? Since then, a thousand pens 
have dipped themselves in the sun- 
light, and they have scribbled at least 
a million lines, in praise, in defense, 
in explanation, in interpretation, in 
eulcgy of the Negro spiritual. They 
have mined out its religion, its psy- 
chology, its philosophy. But the vast 
wealth of the spiritual in terms of the 
social mind of a very powerful cul- 
tural unit has just been scratched. In 
that respect, we have pierced only 
slightly deeper than we had on May 
30, 1867. 

James Weldon Johnson,? R. C. Har- 





Weeden, Howard, Songs of the Old South. 
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Austin, Mary, The American Rhythm. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1930. 

Barnes, Nellie, American Indian Verse. 
Lawrence: University of Kansas Humanistic 
Studies, Vol. II, No. 4, 1921. 

Child, Francis James, English and Scot- 
tish Popular Ballads. 5 v. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin and Co., n.d. (c. 1888). 

Hoffmeister, Karel, Antonin Dvorak, 
translated by Rosa Newmarch. London: 
John Lane, n.d. (c. 1928). 

Kennedy, R. Emmett, Black Cameos. 
New York: Albert and Charles Boni, 1924. 

Linton, W. J., Poetry of America. Lon- 
don: George Bell and Sons, 1878. 

Lovell, John, Jr., “Negro-True” (review 
of Richard Wright. Uncle Tom’s Children) 
in JouRNAL oF Necro Epucation, VIII (Jan. 
1939) : 71-73. 

Pound, Louise, American Ballads and 
Songs. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
n.d. (c. 1922). 

* Nation, May 30, 1867, p. 428. 

* The Book of American Negro Spirituals, 
1937 ed., pp. 10-23. 


rison,? and Alain Locke‘ have sketched 
the periods of the creation and ap- 
preciation of the spiritual. They tell 
us that the spirituals were probably 
started on their way about 100 years 
before slavery died; that the heyday 
of the spiritual was about 1830 to 1865; 
that from 1865 to 1880 aroused Ameri- 
can were collecting them, like fine or- 
chids or trampled old masters; that 
from 1880 to 1910, men like Harris, 
Page, and Smith were using them for 
local color; that since 1910, Negroes, 
notably DuBois and Johnson, have 
rolled them through their subjective 
consciousnesses, with admirable re- 
sults. White critics, like Krehbiel, 
Dorothy Scarborough and Guy John- 
son, have gone through them with a 
fine-tooth comb. The farthest advance 
any of these writers have made into 
the social meaning of the spiritual is 
found in Krehbiel, and DuBois. Kreh- 
biel wrote:® 

Is it not the merest quibble to say that these 
songs are not American? They were created 
in America under American influences and 
by people who are Americans in the same 
sense that any other element of our popula- 
tion is American—every element except the 
aboriginal. 

Concerning the spiritual DuBois 
wrote some of America’s finest prose.® 
He hinted at the African genius for 
transmuting trouble into song. His only 
social comment on the American 
spiritual, however, concerns “Nobody 
Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen,” and 
that comment is incidental to a gor- 
geous picture:” 


*Texas and Southwestern Lore No. 6, 
1927, pp. 144-153. 

*The Negro and His Music, pp. 10-21. 

5 Afro-American Folksongs, p. 26. 

*“The Sorrow Songs” in The Souls of 
Black Folk, 1903 ed. 

" Ibid., p. 255. 
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When struck with a sudden poverty, the 
United States refused to fulfill its promises 
of land to the freedmen, a brigadier-general 
went down to the Sea Islands to carry the 
news. An old woman on the outskirts of the 
throng began singing this song; all the mass 
joined her, swaying. And the soldier wept. 


No literature can fail to look stunted 
when deprived of its social strength. 
Take away the fire of Elizabethan 
England and the grand tragedies of 
Shakespeare are just twice-told tales. 
Milton’s “Lycidas” was just another 
elegy before Tillyard came along in 
the 1920’s and showed that it was the 
cry of a young man against a system 
that threw stumbling-blocks before 
him on his road to fame. The high 
priests of the spiritual have worn 
themselves out with appeals to the 
gods of art and religion, and the people 
have not heard them, for they live in a 
social world. The result is that today 
white people look askance at explana- 
tions for the spiritual, and Negroes are 
ashamed to discuss it. 

Sterling Brown,® two short years 
ago, prepared the first direct case for 
the social implications of the Negro 
spiritual. He brought Frederick Doug- 
lass and Harriet Tubman to the stand 
to testify that these “religious” songs 
had social meanings: for example, de- 
liverance for the Israelites meant free- 
dom for the slaves; Canaan meant 
Canada. With good evidence and keen 
insight, he says:*® 
Against the tradition of the plantation as a 
state of blessed happiness the spirituals 
speak out with power and tragic beauty. Too 
many rash critics have stated that the spir- 


ituals showed the slave turning his back on 
this world for the joys of the next. The truth 





* Negro Poetry and Drama, ch. II. 
* Tbid., p. 18. 


is that he took a good lock at this world 
and told what he saw. 


But the pursuit of this point lay out- 
side the scope of Brown’s book. And 
so we still have 800 to 1,000 original 
songs, comprising an epic tradition in 
the class of the Iliad, the Songs of 
Roland, or the Lays of the Nibelungs, 
with no clear analysis of the soil from 
which they sprung or of the process of 
their growth. In other epic traditions, 
patient scholars have found the seeds 
of racial and national culture. They 
look there first. And yet for how many 
years have the dabblers in American 
“Negroitis” ignored or treated with 
disgraceful cavalierness the heart of 
the Negro spirituals! 


Som, Out or WuicuH SpirirvaL Grew 


What is this soil, capable of such rich 
products? Descriptions of it are fully 
available. There is, first of all, the 
African environment—not the ro- 
mantic Africa of the movies but the 
Africa which puts blood and sand into 
the bodies of its natives. Woodson” 
tells us of the social and political 
genius of the African tribes, from 
whom American slaves were recruited. 
He describes their metal workers, 
architects, their experts in industrial 
arts. None of the vicious tactics of 
slave-mongers, white or black; none of 
the patronizers or traducers of things 
African can obscure the cultural ac- 
complishments of these people who, 
under new conditions, expressed them- 
selves in the Negro spiritual. They left 
their imprint on America before the 
white man came, as seen in such terms 
as canoe, buckra, and tobacco. In 





"The Negro in Our History, 1931 ed., 
pp. 37-52. 
" Tbid., p. 58. 
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music, says Locke,’? there is an Afri- 
can gulf-stream flowing completely 
around Southern America, the coast 
islands, Hayti, the Bahamas, the East- 
ern provinces of Cuba, Vera Cruz, 
Yucatan, Guiana; and influencing such 
well-known dances as the tango of the 
Argentine, the carioca of Trinidad, and 
the beguine of Guadeloupe. Weather- 
ford’? speaks highly of the Africans’ 
trading and military ability, their 
agricultural science, and of the revela- 
tions of their social life through re- 
ligious activities. 

The horrors of the slave trade—in 
Africa, on the middle passage, and in 
America—could not take away the so- 
cial consciousness of these people. Nor 
was their moral fibre loosened thereby. 
They realized that if they reached 
America, each of them had 15 to 20 
partners who had been blotted out in 
the process of transferrence. They saw 
the American plantation system stead- 
ily and whole. Their memories stored 
up the pictures of masters, overseers, 
auctioneers and buyers, patrollers, and 
other brutalizers of men, Read the 
slave narratives for their social im- 
plications, as Mrs. Robinson has 
done,’* and you will see this remark- 
able mind at work. 

Naturally, men as sensitive as these 
slaves were going to react definitely, 
and sometimes turbulently, to all these 
things. Sometimes they howled with 
alarm at brutalities;?> but often they 
fought back, and learned the advan- 





* Op. cit., p. 138. 

“The Negro from Africa to America, pp. 
33-36, 43. 

*“Social Conditions of Slavery as Taken 
from Slave Narratives”—unpublished Mas- 
ter’s thesis, Howard University, 1938. 

* Frederick Douglass, My Bondage and 
My Freedom, p. 123. 


tages of resistance.* Their physical 
reaction, seen in hundreds of recorded 
slave revolts and thousands of unre- 
corded ones,’ is important enough. It 
destroys the almost universal belief 
that the African Negro is docile be- 
cause he “accepted” slavery. Almost 
universally he did not accept slavery, 
and laws compelling every able-bodied 
white man to patrol duty around the 
plantations—or a sum for a substi- 
tute—and the consternation and fear 
in every nook and cranny of the 
slavocracy are devastating proof. 

But the physical revolts are not so 
important as the mental revolts. Up- 
rising slaves were shot or hanged and 
that was the end of them physically; 
but the mind of the slave seethed 
ceaselessly, and was a powerful factor 
in the abolition movement. Gone With 
the Wind resounds with “Go Down, 
Moses” and “Jes a few more days ter 
tote de wee-ry load”?® as well as with 
evidence of the pitiless progress of the 
group intelligence in: “that black 
grapevine telegraph system’® which de- 
fies white understanding.” Linda 
Brent, Douglass, Lewis and Milton 
Clarke, Josiah Henson, Elizabeth 
Keckley, Solomon Northrup, and a 
dozen others”® tell what slaves were 
thinking, and how their thinking 
stimulated a great secret movement. 
Siebert”? and Still?? clinch the belief 
that the majority of slaves were col- 
lecting information, plotting and plan- 
ning, seeking outlets, ammunition, 





* Ibid., p. 95. 

* Herbert Aptheker, Negro Slave Revolts 
in the United States, 1526-1860. 

* Pp. 306, 308, 349, etc. 

® Tbid., p. 813. 

* Robinson, op. cit., passim. 

** The Underground Railroad from Slav- 
ery to Freedom, 1898. 

2 The Underground Railroad, 1872. 
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supplies. A host of American writers, 
like Mark Twain, are further evi- 
dence. If the Negro spiritual came 
from the heart of the slave, it should 
be covered with such sentiments. It is. 
The demonstration of that fact in 
every particular is necessary. 


THE SPIRITUAL AS CRITICISM OF 
EVERYDAY LIFE 


The spiritual, then, is the key to the 
slave’s description and criticism of his 
environment. It is the key to his 
revolutionary sentiments and to his 
desire to fly to free territory. With it, 
we can smash the old romantic molds, 
which are stil] turning out readymade 
Negroes.”* But let us not put the em- 
phasis on the negative side. Most im- 
portant of all, the Negro spiritual is 
a positive thing, a folk group’s an- 
swer to life. 

Many students of the spiritual are 
misled by the religious and folk ele- 
ments into believing that the social 
contribution is nl. We have already 
quoted Weatherford to the effect that 
the African Negro mixed his social life 
and his religion so thoroughly that 
neither can be said to dominate per- 
petually. That is true of the American 
Negro, and of nearly all peoples. The 
English and Scottish popular ballads 
are solid folk stuff: hardly a one is 
without mystical tone, or reference to 
some religious practice in everyday 
life, and several are exclusively Christ- 
ian stories, e.g., “St. Stephen and 
Herod,” “Judas,” “Dives and Laz- 
arus.” Their social implications are 
multitudinous.** American folk stuff is 

*See the present writer’s review of Rich- 
ard Wright’s Uncle Tom’s Children in Jour- 


a Necro Epucation, VIII (Jan. 1939): 


“Francis J. Child, English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads, 1888 ed. 


no different.2° Casey Jones serenely 
mentions his “trip to the holy land,’ 
and many American ballads, non- 
Negro, begin like “Charles Guiteau”: 
“Come all you tender Christians.””" 
In her introduction, Miss Pound refers 
generously to the social revelations in 
these all-American songs, and dedi- 
cates her collection to, among others, 
“those who care for traditional pieces 
as social documents which reflect the 
life and tradition of those who preserve 
them.’’* Religion enhances the power 
and desire of the folk to reveal their 
deepest social selves. This is true no 
more of Negroes than of anybody else. 


Wuat Is Wrona witH EXTANT 
INTERPRETATIONS 


This brings us to what is wrong with 
the extant interpretations of the spirit- 
ual, excluding Sterling Brown’s. The 
answer is: two forms of sentimental- 
ism, one from the gone-with-the-wind 
South, the other from the we-fought- 
for-freedom North. The first is rather 


obvious in Natalie Taylor Carlisle: 


As many Southerners have observed, the old 
time darky’s trusting religious faith, his loy- 
alty to his daily tasks, his love for “ole 
marse” and “ole mist’ess,” and his richly 
flavored sayings make a very attractive 
memory. 


It is less obvious, but no less present, 
in Howard Odum and Guy Johnson.” 
The second is plain in Higginson,” 


* Louise Pound, American Ballads and 


% Tbid., p. vii. 

* Texas and Southwestern Folklore No. 
5, 1926, p. 187. s 

* The Negro and His Songs: chapters on 
“Presenting the Singer and His Song,” ‘The 
Religious Songs of the Negro,” and “Exam- 
ples of Religious Songs.” : 

* “Negro Spirituals” in Atlantic Monthly, 
XIX (June 1867): 685-694. 
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Allen and his associates,** and Kreh- 
biel,**= who wrote: “Slavery was the 
sorrow of the Southern blacks; re- 
ligion was their comfort and refuge.” 
It is less plain in James Weldon John- 
son, DuBois, Locke, and Maud Cuney 
Hare,** who wrote: “These were 
hynms that glowed with religious 
fervor and constant belief in ultimate 
victory through the gateway of death.” 
In these last, it is impassioned and 
beautiful, but sentimentalism still, and 
therefore thin as literary interpreta- 
tion. 
EscaPE AND RELIGION 


These interpretations harp on two 
connected theories: that the spiritual 
was exclusively a method of escape 
from a troublesome world to a land 
of dreams, before or after death; and 
that its chief motivation is pure re- 
ligion. In opposition to the escape 
theory, let me submit the realistic 
interpretations of the whole system 
that are found in the slave narratives. 
These slaves knew that their masters 
suffered as much as they, economically 
and mentally, and said so. They did 
not perenially commiserate their lot, 
and they rarely wished themselves 
anyone else. They were not the kind 
of people to think unconcretely; and 
the idea that they put all their eggs 
into the basket of a heaven after death, 
as the result of abstract thinking, is 
absurd to any reader of firsthand ma- 
terials in the social history of the slave. 
This is not to say that they were not 
intrigued by the possibilities of various 
escapes. They were interested in re- 
ligion, underground railroads, swamps, 


= Slave Songs of the United States. 
*On cit., p. 29. 
“Negro Musicians and Their Music, p. 


abolition, colonization—anything that 
might provide a way out of the dark. 
But there was no exclusive surrender in 
songs and dreams. 

George P. Jackson** has shown that 
some spirituals are perhaps derived 
from white camp meetings. Let us ac- 
cept that. The white camp meeting 
was a frontier institution. The fron- 
tiersman’s religion was one of his 
weapons, He enjoyed it ecstatically. 
But he did not separate it from the 
rest of his world. Mr. Jackson demon- 
strates that in the camp meeting hymn 
the companionships of the rough 
journey to camp became the common 
pilgrimage to Cannan; the meetings 
and partings on the ground became the 
reunion of believers in Heaven; and 
the military suggestions of encamp- 
ment suggested the militant host of the 
Lord. The sweetnesses of life were the 
delights of Heaven; the pains of life, 
the pains of hell. The camp meeting 
hymn parallels the spiritual in every 
respect, except that it is inferior poet- 
ry. The whites left the camp meeting 
and went out to conquer the wilder- 
ness. The Negroes left spiritual sing- 
ing and plotted to upset the system of 
slavery. In each case, the song was just 
a stimulation for the march. 

Concerning the theory of pure re- 
ligion, there is practically no evidence 
that the slave swallowed the American 
philosophies of religion, and much to 
the contrary. Professor Brown finds 
satirical parodies growing up side by 
side with the spirituals, like this:*" 

I don’t want to ride in no golden chariot, 
I don’t want to wear no golden crown, 


= White Spirituals in the Southern Up- 
nas. 
* Tbid., p. 216. 


* Brown, op. cit., 21. 
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I want to stay down here and be 
Just as I am without one plea. 


Nat Turner was a preacher and knew 
his Bible well; but his religion was 
not pure in the best sense, for it led 
him to bloody massacres, coldly 
planned. Douglass thinks Master 
Thomas’s religion cheap and worth- 
less when it did not improve his at- 
titude toward his slaves,’* and his 
thinking was representative on this 
subject. How could the slave accept 
seriously a religion which he saw mak- 
ing brutes of those who were handing 
it to him? 

Most slaves, as most people, were 
mildly religious; a few, as always a 
few, were fanatical; but in the spirit- 
ual, religion is chiefly an arsenal of 
pointed darts, a storehouse of images, 
a means of making shrewd observa- 
tions. Everybody talks about the keen- 
ness of imagery in the African, whether 
at home or in America.*® Higginson 
shows*® that an African word, Myo— 
from mawa, to die—is often substi- 
tuted for Jordan. Natalie Carlisle, 
Harrison, Bales‘*t present sharply- 
chiseled songs about woodchoppers, 
“long-tongue liars,” and death scenes 
with doctor, mother, father, sister, ac- 
tively participating. The slave had a 
genius for phrase-making and dra- 
matic situations; the Biblical lore was 
a gold mine for him; he needed it to 
make a social point; that just about 
tells the story. 

This is not to distort or belittle the 


® On. cit., 193-200. 

*® Notable examples can be found in Kreh- 
biel, op. cit., p. 45; Hare, op. cit., p. 64; 
Book of American Negro Spirituals, 15-16; 
23-24; etc. 

“ Life in a Black Regiment, pp. 274-275. 

“Texas and Southwestern Lore, No. 5, 
1926, pp. 88, 140, 143, 150-151. 





slave’s religion. That religion struck 
far more deeply than the gorgeous dis- 
play of externals with little effect upon 
everyday living, which the American 
white man had set up. The presentday 
African is cynical of American re- 
ligion and its missionaries in the same 
sense. The slave’s religion is in his 
spiritual, yes, but not in the externals. 
It is in the principles he lives by, hid 
deep beneath the soil, and meaning 
something. It is a hard, thickly-rooted 
plant, not a flower of the empyrean. 
The things called religious in his 
spiritual are his artistic fancy at work. 
Witness his “Singin’ wid a Sword in 
Ma Han’,” for its marvellous flights 
and subtle double-meanings, or his in- 
troduction of modern arrangements, 
like a train, instead of boats and chari- 
ots. Remember that America got her 
first railroad only in 1828. Witness 
also his revision of camp meeting 
hymns:*? 
CAMP MEETING 


(same as old Methodist Hymn) 
And then away to Jesus 
On wings of love I'll fly 


NEGRO SPIRITUAL 


Dey’ll take wings and fly away, 
For to hear de trumpet soun’ 
In dat mornin’ 


Tue True SociaL INTERPRETATION 


Approaching the heart of the spirit- 
ual, we must recognize three fixed 
stars. First, there is the Negro’s ob- 
session for freedom, abundantly 
proved by every firsthand document 
connected with the slave himself. 
Douglass says of the spirituals:** 


. . . they were tones, loud, long and deep, 
breathing the prayer and complaint of souls 


© Jackson, op. cit., p. 302. 
* Op. cit., p. 99. 
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boiling over with the bitterest anguish. 
Every tone was a testimony against slavery, 
and a prayer to God for deliverance from 
chains, 


Second was the slave’s desire for jus- 
tice in the judgment upon his be- 
trayers which some might call revenge. 
And third was his tactic of battle, the 
strategy by which he expected to gain 
an eminent future. These three are the 
leit motif of nearly every spiritual. 

Higginson says the slaves were jailed 
in Georgetown, S.C. in 1862 for sing- 
ing “We'll Soon Be Free.” This song 
opens “We’ll soon be free When de 
Lord will call us home” and continues 
with such phrases as: “My brudder, 
how long fore we done suffering here” 
... “It won’t be long Fore de Lord 
will call us home”. . . “We’ll walk de 
miry doad Where pleasure never dies” 
. . . “We'll walk de golden street 
Where pleasure never dies” . . . “We'll 
soon be free When Jesus sets me free” 
... “We'll fight for liberty When de 
Lord will call us home.” Higginson 
was told by a little drummer-boy: 
“Dey tink de Lord mean for say de 
Yankees.’’** Aptheker,*® on this same 
point, reports that the slaves were cer- 
tain as far back as 1856 that the Re- 
publican party would free them. They 
smiled when whipped and said that 
Fremont and his men heard the blows 
they received. 

Beginning with a song and a back- 
ground like this, and others in the same 
category—such as “Many Thousands 
Go,” a farewell to “peck o’ corn,” 
“pint o’ salt,” “hundred lash,” “mis- 
tress’ call;” and the spirituals on “the 
ole nigger-driver” or “the pater-roler 


rig Atlantic Monthly, XIX (June 1867): 
“ Op. cit., p. 58. 





get you”—it is easy, by the code found 
here, to work out into the open field 
of spirituals. Of course, the chariot in 
“Swing Low” is some arm of freedom 
reaching out to draw him in; and the 
number of times it succeeded shows 
that it was no hopeless hope. Of course 
“My Lord delibered Daniel . . . why 
can’t he deliber me” means just what 
it says. And the falling rocks and 
mountains hit the slave’s enemies. You 
would never get the communities all 
over the South which tasted slave re- 
volts, especially in 1831, 1856, and 
1860,** to believe that these rocks and 
mountains were ethereal or that they 
couldn’t fall at any time. You would 
never get post-Sherman Georgia to be- 
lieve that there was no fire in hell for 
sinners. The slave song was an awe- 
some prophecy, rooted in the knowl- ~ 
edge of what was going on and of 
human nature, and not in mystical 
lore. Its deadly edge threatened; and 
struck. 


THE SpirITUAL’s Finest ToucH 


These, however, are not the finest 
touches of the spiritual. The really 
significant poetry is found in the plans 
for the future. Take a simple spiritual 
like “I Got Shoes.” “When I get to 
heav’m” means when I get free. It is a 
Walt Whitman “I,” meaning any slave, 
present or future. If I personally don’t, 
my children or grandchildren, or my 
friend on the other end of the planta- 
tion will. What a glorious sigh these 
people breathed when one of their 
group slipped through to freedom! 
What a tragic intensity they felt when 
one was shot down trying to escape! 

So, the group-mind speaks in the 


“ Aptheker, op. cit., p. 72. 
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group way, all for one, one for all. 
“When I get to heav’m, gonna put on 
my shoes” .. . that means he has 
talents, abilities, programs manufac- 
tured, ready to wear. On Douglass’s 
plantation, the slaves bossed, directed, 
charted — everything—horse-shoeing, 
cart-mending, plow-repairing, cooper- 
ing, grinding, weaving, “all completely 
done by slaves.’”*7 But he has much 
finer shoes than that which he has no 
chance to wear. He does not means he 
will outgrow work, but simply that he 
will make his work count for some- 
thing, which slavery prevents. When 
he gets a chance, he says, he is going 
to “shout all ober God’s heav’m’— 
make every section of his community 
feel his power. He knows he can do it. 

Here this slave was, tearing down a 
wreck and building a new, solid world, 
and all along we thought he was 
romanticizing. We gave him credit for 
dainty little fantasies of song. He was 
writing some of the stoutest poetry 
ever created. His subjects are social 
living, democracy, revolution, morals, 
Nature, Death, Love, the subjects of 
all great poets.*® Which do you prefer, 
gentle reader: the sentimental spirit- 
ual, or the thumping, two-fisted, up- 
roarious, not-to-be-denied: “O no man 
can hinder me! O no man, no man, no 
man can hinder me!” 

And so, we cannot accept the pretty 
little platitudes to be found in such 
excellently written books as Odum 
and Johnson’s The Negro and His 
Songs. Satan is not a traditional Negro 
goblin; he is the people who beat and 

“Op. cit., p. 69. 

“The present writer has projected four 
articles to follow this one, as follows: “De- 
mocracy in the Spiritual,” “The Fighting 


Spiritual,” “The Slave Looks at Progress,” 
and “The Heav’m of the Negro Spiritual.” 


cheat the slave. King Jesus is not just 
the abstract Christ; he is whoever 
helps the oppressed and disfranchised, 
or gives him a right to his life. Babylon 
and Winter are slavery as it stands— 
note “Oh de winter, de winter, de 
winter’ll soon be ober, children;” Hell 
is often being sold South, for which 
the sensitive Negro had the greatest 
horror. Jordan is the push to freedom. 
The “great ‘sociation,” the “welcome 
table,” the “big baptizin’,” the 
“union,” “viewin’ the land” were con- 
crete things which fit into the scheme 
at one time or another. 

A few spirituals were swinging, nar- 
rative verse. “Dust and Ashes” is a 
very imaginative story of the cruci- 
fixion, and “In dat Great Gittin’-up 
Mornin’ ” reveals a fine fancy at work 
on a few facts taken from Revelations. 
Either of these, in some versions, may 
run beyond a hundred stanzas. Good 
narrative verse is a composite of wit 
and awareness of striking experiences. 
That composite is much in evidence 
here. 


Summary: THE SPIRITUAL Is 
ESSENTIALLY SOCIAL 


Let us try to sum up. The Negro 
slave was the largest homogenous 
group in a melting-pot America. He 
analyzed and synthesized his life in 
his songs and sayings.*® In hundreds 
of songs called spirituals, he produced 
an epic cycle; and, as in every such 
instance, he concealed there his deep- 
est thoughts and ideas, his hard- 
finished plans and hopes and dreams. 
The exploration of these songs for their 
social truths presents a tremendous 
problem. It must be done, for, as in 


“See Thomas W. Talley, Negro Folk 
Rhymes: Wise and Otherwise, 1922. 
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the kernel of the Iliad lies the genius 
of the Greeks, so in the kernel of the 
spiritual lies the genius of the Ameri- 
can Negro. When it is done—when the 
Negro and his white helper have 
learned about the large soul of the 
Negro here imprisoned, respect for the 
Negro will rise, and his gifts will not 
be held in contempt. Men will know 
that he was fully civilized, though a 
slave. Men will appreciate the glowing 
words of Douglass:*° 

For much of the happiness—or absence of 
misery—with which I passed this year with 
Mr. Freeland, I am indebted to the genial 
temper and ardent friendship of my brother 
slaves. They were, every one of them, man- 
ly, generous and brave, yes; I say they were 
brave, and I will add, fine looking. It is sel- 
dom the lot of mortals to have truer and 
better friends than were the slaves on this 
farm. It is not uncommon to charge slaves 
with great treachery toward each other, and 
to believe them incapable of confiding in 
each other; but I must say, that I never 
loved, esteemed, or confided in men, more 





© Op. cit., pp. 268-269. 


than I did in these. They were as true as ° 
steel, and no band of brothers could have 
been more loving. 


Douglass tells how they resisted 
oppression and tyranny, how they 
worked together and never moved 
without mutual consultation. He pro- 
vides another basis for our contention 
that the spiritual was a language well 
understood in all its burning import by 
the slave initiate, but harmless and 
graceful to an unthinking outsider. 

Douglass captured the all-round 
greatness of the slave, reflected in the 
spiritual. Antonin Dvorak, Roland 
Hayes, Marian Anderson, Paul Robe- 
son have captured it in their handling 
of spirituals. When some more of us 
do, American Negroes and Americans 
generally will want to seek democracy 
by moving out on the track laid by 
these slaves, who sang: 

You got a right, 


I got a right, 
We all got a right to the tree of life. 








A Survey of Chemistry Curricula in 
Negro Colleges 


HAROLD W. WOODSON 


The purpose of this study is to de- 
scribe the status of undergraduate 
chemistry training in thirty-eight (38) 
Negro colleges,' as revealed by an 
analysis of the catalogs and bulletins 
of these institutions. Since the bio- 
logical and physical sciences are now 
considered basic to an adequate under- 
standing of man and his relations to 
the social world, it was felt that this 
study might ascertain whether or not 
chemistry was receiving attention from 
Negro colleges. The writer was also 
anxious to give information more re- 
liable than the “hearsay evidence,” 
which is so prevalent in our Northern 
states concerning Negro institutions of 
higher learning. 

In this study, the chemistry cur- 
ricula have been studied relative to 
content, quantity, and range of 
variety; and the faculty has been 
studied relative to training, number, 
distribution, and sex. 

Since this study was begun in 1937, 
the majority of the data were ob- 


* Thirty-eight (38) institutions were in- 
cluded in the original list for study. Data 
were not available from all institutions upon 
all issues. For this reason the numbers cited 
will vary from 31 to 38 in different parts of 
the study. Colleges were selected from the 
following eighteen states and the District of 
Columbia: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia. Of thirty-seven (37) of these institu- 
tions, nineteen have an enrollment of 700 or 
more, eight have an enrollment from 400- 
699, and ten have an enrollment of less than 
400 students. 


tained from 1936-1937 catalogs and 
bulletins. In the selection of colleges 
an attempt was made to cover as many 
states as contained Negro colleges. The 
following is a list of the colleges 
studied: 
COLLEGES STUDIED 

ALABAMA 


The State Teachers College 
Talladega College 


ARKANSAS 

Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal Col- 
lege 

Philander Smith College 

District or CoLUMBIA 


Howard University 
Miner Teachers College 


Fioripa 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College 


GEORGIA 

Clark University 
Morehouse College 
Morris Brown College 
Paine College 
Spelman College 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville Municipal College 


LovuISIANA 

Dillard University 
Xavier University 
MaAryYLAND 
Morgan College 


MISsSISSIPPI 
Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Tougaloo College 


Missouri 
Lincoln University 
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NortH CAROLINA 

Agricultural and Technical College 
Livingstone College 

Johnson C. Smith University 


OxIO 
Wilberforce University 


OKLAHOMA 
Colored Agricultural and Normal University 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Lincoln University 


SourH CAROLINA 


Benedict College 
Claflin College 
State Agricultural and Mechanical College 


TENNESSEE 

Fisk University 
Knoxville College 
LeMoyne College 
Tennessee State 


TEXAS 

Bishop College 

Samuel Huston College 
Wiley College 

VIRGINIA 

Hampton Institute 
Virginia State 

West VIRGINIA 

West Virginia State 


From a total of 31 Negro colleges, 
20 were accredited by the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern States, 20 were accredited 
by various Northern and Southern 
State Boards of Education, 2 were ac- 
credited by the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, 1 was accredited by the As- 
sociation of American Universities, 2 
were accredited by the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and 1 was accredited by the 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges. Many of these institutions are 


accredited by more than one accredit- 
ing association. 
THE CURRICULA 

The most noteworthy feature about 
the chemistry curricula of Negro col- 
leges was the extreme variations 
among institutions in the work offered. 
However sufficient work is offered by 
most institutions for successful en- 
trance to graduate schools. Table I 
indicates the courses offered in all 
chemistry departments. Five different 
types of general chemistry are noted, 
although the assignment of students 
to different sections or courses on the 
basis of previous knowledge is prac- 
ticed by less than 5 per cent of the col- 
leges studied. Seventeen colleges report 
physical science survey courses. These 
are introductory courses which cut 
across departmental lines and are de- 
signed to orient the student in a large 
field of knowledge. The following five 
courses are offered by fifteen or more 
colleges: 2 semesters of general chem- 
istry, 1 semester of qualitative analy- 
sis, 1 semester of quantitative analy- 
sis, 2 semesters of organic, and 2 se- 
mesters of physical. Other courses of- 
fered are: Advanced Qualitative and 
Quantitative Analysis, Organic Analy- 
sis, Agricultural Chemistry, Teaching 
of Chemistry, and History of Chem- 
istry. 

Not only is there a variation in the 
number of courses offered, but in the 
number of hours spent in lecture and 
laboratory. Unfortunately it was im- 
possible to get accurate data on this. 
However, it was noted that several in- 
stitutions did not offer laboratory work 
in advanced inorganic, elementary or- 
ganic, and physical. It was also noted 
that the semester hours required for 
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TABLE I 
Courszs OFFERED IN ALL CHEMISTRY 
DEPARTMENTS 
Number 
Courses of 
Colleges 





General Chemistry 


For all students 38 
Students with no _ previous 

chemistry training 3 
Students with previous training 1 
For Home Economics or Nurses 5 
For students of Humanities 1 
Advanced 6 
Inorganic Preparations 3 


Inorganic Analytical 


Qualitative Analysis 38 
Adv. Qualitative Analysis 2 
Elementary Quantitative 36 
Advanced Quantitative 8 
Gas and Fuel 1 
Water Analysis 1 
Organic 
Organic Survey 11 
Elementary Organic 38 
Advanced Organic 5 
Qualitative Organic Analysis 4 
Quantitative Organic Analysis 3 
Organic Preparations 4 


Applied Organic 


Physiological 10 
Agricultural 4 
Food Chemistry 11 
Food Analysis 1 
Household Chemistry 4 
Alkaloidal Analysis 1 
Physical 
Elementary Physical 22 
Math. Preparation for Physical 1 
Education and Literature 
Teaching of Chemistry 13 
Chemical History a 


Combined Courses 
General Chemistry and Quali- 


tative Analysis 1 
ee and Nutritional 
hemistry 2 
Inorganic and Organic Prepa- 
rations 1 
Miscellaneous Courses 
Chemical Calculations 4 
Research 1 
Seminar 








a chemistry major range from 20 to 
32 semester hours. 
It is surprising that so few institu- 


tutions offer intensive work in agri- 
cultural chemistry. Although work in 
agriculture is unlimited, a_ serious 
handicap to the Negro chemist is the 
limited opportunity for employment in 
the industrial field. 


THE FAcuuties? 


Academic Training.—Educators 
have readily agreed that effectiveness 
of teaching is dependent in no small 
measure upon efficiency of training. 
The regional standardizing associa- 
tions have adopted definite require- 
ments regarding the training of college 
faculty members. The standards of the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, which are typi- 
cal of those of the other regional ac- 
crediting associations, are as follows: 
The minimum scholastic requirements 
of all teachers shall be graduation from 
a college belonging to this association, 
or the equivalent. The training of the 
members of the faculty of professional 
rank shall include at least two years of 
study in their respective fields of 
teaching in a recognized graduate 
school, presumably including the Mas- 
ter’s degree. For heads of departments, 
training should be equivalent to that 
required for the Ph.D. degree or should 
represent corresponding professional or 
technological training. The teacher’s 
success is to be determined by the efli- 
ciency of his teaching as well as his 
research work. The college should be 
judged in large part by the ratio which 
the number of persons of professorial 
rank with sound training, scholarly 
achievement and successful experience 
as teachers, bears to the total number 
of the teaching staff. 


? Data available for only 36 institutions. 
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TABLE II 
DeGreEs HELD BY INSTRUCTORS OF 
CHEMISTRY IN NEGRO COLLEGES 








Institu- Ph.D. 


M.S. or| B.S. or 
tion M.A. Total 
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Table II shows that thirteen in- 
structors (about 20%) hold the Doc- 
tor’s degree, forty-three (about 65%) 
hold the Master’s degree, and ten 
(about 15%) only the Bachelor’s de- 
gree. However, many of the instructors 
have done considerable graduate work 
in advance of the highest degree re- 
ported, although the exact nature and 
extent for each individual cannot be 
specified here. 

Relative to the institutions at which 





graduate degrees were earned by these 
instructors, it should be noted that a 
substantial majority of the doctorates 
were earned at America’s finest univer- 
sities. If we accept as a valid cri- 
terion Foster’s list of “Sixteen Gradu- 
ate Schools in Order of Their Emi- 
nence,” then it can be shown that the 
degrees in point are in the main the 
best that America offers. It is interest- 
ing to note that the majority (21%) 
of Master’s degrees are from Columbia 
University, also that five instructors 
have Master’s degrees from Negro uni- 
versities. On the whole, a desirable 
diversity in the training of the faculty 
is shown. 

It was also found that there were 
sixty-six (66) instructors, in these 
thirty-six (36) institutions, an average 
of 1.83 instructors per institution. It is 
apparent that the “lone teacher” is re- 
sponsible for the chemistry training in 
47 per cent of the Negro Colleges. Of 
the sixty-six (66) instructors, sixty- 
four were male, and two were female. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In this study, the chemistry cur- 
ricula have been studied relative to 
content, quantity, and range of va- 
riety; and the faculty has been studied 
relative to training, number, distribu- 
tion, and sex. Colleges have been se- 
lected from the following eighteen 
states and the District of Columbia: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. Of thirty-seven 

*L. Foster, “The Functions of a Graduate 


School in a Democratic Society.” Huxley 
House Pub., N.Y.: 1936, pp. 52-53. 
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(37) of these institutions, nineteen 
have an enrollment of 700 or more, 
eight have an enrollment from 400- 
699, and ten have an enrollment of less 
than 400 students. 

1. From a total of 31 Negro Col- 
leges, 20 were accredited by the As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States, 20 
were accredited by various northern 
and southern State Boards, 2 were ac- 
credited by the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, 1 was accredited by the 
American Association of Universities, 
2 were accredited by the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and 1 was accredited by the 
American Association of Teacher’s 
Colleges. Many of these institutions 
are accredited by more than one ac- 
crediting association. 

2. Five different types of general 
chemistry are noted, although the as- 
signment of students to different sec- 
tions or courses on the basis of previ- 
ous knowledge is practiced by less than 
five per cent of the colleges studied. 

3. Seventeen Colleges report physi- 
cal science survey courses. 

4. The following five courses are of- 
fered by fifteen or more colleges: 


2 semesters of general chemistry, 1 
semester of qualitative analysis, 1 
semester of quantitative analysis, 
2 semesters of organic, and 2 semesters 
of physical, 

5. The semester hours required for 
a chemistry major range from 20 to 
32 semester hours. 

6. Thirteen chemistry instructors 
(20%) hold the Doctor’s degree, forty- 
three (65%) hold the Master’s degree 
and ten (15%) only the Bachelor’s de- 
gree. 

7. A substantial majority of the 
graduate degrees of the instructors 
were earned at America’s finest uni- 
versities. Twenty-one per cent of the 
Master’s degrees are from Columbia 
University, and five instructors have 
Master’s degrees from Negro univer- 
sities, 

8. There were sixty-six instructors 
in thirty-six institutions, an average of 
1.83 instructors per institution. Forty- 
seven per cent of the Negro colleges 
have one instructor of chemistry. 

9. Of the sixty-six instructors, sixty- 
four were male, and two were female. 

10. This study is by no means com- 
plete, but it is the hope of the writer, 
that it will lead to and stimulate more 
specialized studies in this field. 
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The Beginnings of Public Education for 
Negroes in Indiana 
J.C. CARROLL 


Because of its proximity to the 
slave-holding states of the South, Indi- 
ana had a large element of South- 
erners to come to it during the early 
days as settlers. It was but natural, 
therefore, that the inhabitants of this 
state were divided in their attitude to- 
ward slavery and the Negro problem. 
The Northwest Ordinance of 1787 pro- 
vided for the encouragement of edu- 
cation, and prohibition of slavery in 
the Northwest Territory, but the law 
was evaded and slavery actually ex- 
isted in Indiana until about 1851. 
Despite the fact that the Constitution 
of 1816 prohibited slavery yet by 1820 
there were one hundred and ninety 
slaves in the state.’ Prohibited by both 
the Northwest Ordinance and the State 
Constitution, the proslavery element 
succeeded in introducing slavery in a 
modified form. 

Once slavery was permitted it was 
necessary to provide a means of slave 
control. Indiana looked to Virginia 
for example, and adopted almost in 
toto the slave code of that common- 
wealth. Long before the adoption of 
the Constitution, when Indiana was a 
territory, the proslavery forces con- 
tinued to petition Congress for a modi- 
fication of that clause in the Ordinance 
which prohibited slavery. When their 
repeated requests were again and again 
denied, in 1805, a resolution was ap- 
proved by the House of Representa- 


* Barrow, History of Fayette County, In- 


diana, 52; U. 8. Census Report, 1820. 


tives of the Territory providing that 
“a committee be appointed to examine 
into the propriety of enlarging the 
privileges of introducing bond servants 
of color into the territory from any 
state or territory in the United 
States.”? When the committee’s work 
had been completed and approved, it 
was enacted that, “any persons com- 
ing into the territory with slaves be 
required to go before the clerk of com- 
mon pleas of the proper county, and 
agree upon the term of years the Ne- 
groes were to serve.” This was to be 
done within thirty days after the new- 
comers’ arrival into the territory.’ 
It was provided that whenever Negroes 
were acquired as property, if such Ne- 
groes were under fifteen years of age, 
they might be lawfully held until the 
males were thirty-five years old and 
the females thirty-two.* 

Despite the laws to the contrary here 
was slavery with many of its ugly 
aspects lifting their hideous heads. 
Once the institution found entrance, 
the proslavery forces introduced the 
following “Black Codes”: 

Be it enacted by the Legislative Council 
and House of Representatives, and it is here- 
by enacted by the authority of the same, 
that if any slave or servant shall be found at 
the distance of ten miles from the tenement 
of his or her master or other person with 


whom he or she lives, without a pass, or 
some letter or token whereby it may appear 





* Indiana Gazette, August 14, 1805. 

*“Taws of Indiana, 1805,” Illinois Histori- 
cal Collection, 21:136-137. 

* Ibid. 
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that he or she is proceeding by authority 
from his or her master, employer or over- 
seer, it shall be lawful for any person to 
apprehend and bring him or her before any 
Justice of the Peace to be by his order pun- 
ished with stripes not exceeding twenty-five. 


The movements of slaves were further 
restricted by making it unlawful for 
them to go from house to house or 
from one plantation to another, unless 
such visits were of a business nature 
and authorized by the owner of such 
slaves. 

Any slave or servant who presumes to come 
upon the plantation, or at the dwelling house 
of any person whatsoever, without leave 
from his or her master, not been sent upon 
lawful business, it shall be lawful for the 
owner of such plantation or dwelling house 
to give or order to be given such slaves or 
servants ten lashes on his or her bare back. 


The same piece of legislation declared 
that all assemblies of slaves in groups 
of more than three, riots, trespasses 
and seditious speeches were unlawful 
and provided a penalty for such of 
thirty-nine lashes on the bare back.’ 
Anyone found guilty of harboring 
slaves or persons of color was guilty 
of felony, and the penalty was a fine 
of one hundred dollars.* No person was 
to assist or persuade a slave to run 
away from his master. Anyone found 
guilty of such was to be fined five 
hundred dollars.® Masters were urged 
not to permit their slaves or servants 
of color to assemble in groups of more 
than three for the purpose of dancing 
or revelling in their houses, or out- 
houses, yards, sheds or barns. Masters 
found guilty of violating this code were 


* Ibid., 1806, 203-204. 

* Ibid. 

*“Vaws of Indiana,” loc, cit., 204. 
* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 


fined twenty dollars, and such slaves 
were to be given thirty-nine lashes 
by the sheriff and committed to jail.¢ 
The whites have long since held that 
most Negroes are habitual drunkards, 
hence, the Black Codes tended to con- 
tro] the use of liquors by slaves. It 
was unlawful for persons to sell wine, 
rum, brandy, or other spirits, or other 
strong drinks, beer, cider, or any other 
intoxicating liquors to slaves or ser- 
vants on penalty of fine of twelve dol- 
lars.11 Inn-keepers and retailers were 
not to harbor or entertain or sell liquor 
to slaves and minors under the age of 
twenty-one, on penalty of a fine of 
three dollars, and forfeiture of such 
debts as the slaves or minors had 
made, for the first offense.** For the 
second such offense, the inn-keeper lost 
his liscense, paid a fine of twelve dol- 
lars and could not keep an inn any- 
where in the territory thereafter." 
Negroes and Indians could not give 
testimony or serve as witnesses in 
courts against any white person.™* 
With these black codes as a back- 
ground, when Indiana emerged in 1816 
from the territorial period into the full 
status of statehood, it was but natural 
that there would be a tendency to 
eliminate the Negro from the benefits 
of education. But strange as it may 
seem, there were no organized efforts 
put forth to prevent Negroes from en- 
joying the benefits of public education 
between 1816 and 1824.5 Between 
1824 and 1830, the activities of the 
Abolitionists in the state called forth 
* Ibid., 207-298. 
 Thid., 286. 


* Ibid. : 
*“Taws of Indiana, 1806,” loc. cit., 287. 
* Ibid 


* Boone, History of Education in Indiana, 
pp. 128-130. 
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a recrudescence of prejudice against 
the presence of free Negroes within the 
Hosier Commonwealth; and serious 
objections to Negro children attending 
the public schools were definitely 
manifested.** It became the fixed 
policy of the state to provide a system 
of public instruction that would guard 
against any and all class distinctions, 
the Negro being excepted. The super- 
intendent of public instruction had, 
perhaps, this exception in mind when 
he said in his annual report of 1852: 


It is then peculiarly appropriate that our 
children should meet on terms of equality 
and freedom in our schools. There let the 
poor and the rich meet together and the 
state care for them all.” 


In 1837 the laws of the state specifi- 
cally provided that the “white in- 
habitants of each congressional town- 
ship shall alone constitute the local 
school corporation.’”* 

In 1851 the Indiana Constitution 
was revised. Article XIII of this re- 
vised Constitution attempted to pre- 
vent Negroes from coming into the 
state, the law declared: 


Section 1. No Negro or mulatto shall come 
into, or settle in, the state, after the adop- 
tion of this Constitution. 

Section 2. All contracts made with any 
Negro or mulatto coming into the state, con- 
trary to the provisions of the foregoing sec- 
tion, shall be void; and any person who shall 
employ such Negro or mulatto, or otherwise 
encourage him to remain in the state, shall 
be fined in any sum not less than ten dol- 
lars, nor more than five hundred dollars. 

Section 3. All fines which may be collected 
for a violation of the provisions of this arti- 
cle, or any law which may hereafter be 


* Helen Rhodes, Negro Education in Indi- 
ana (MS. M.A. Thesis), p. 7. 

* Annual Report of Supt. of Public In- 
struction for 1852, p. 8. 

* Boone, op. cit., p. 238. 


passed for the purpose of carrying the same 
into execution, shall be set apart and ap- 
propriated for the colonization of such Ne- 
groes and mulattoes, and their descendants, 
as may be in the state at the adoption of this 
Constitution, and may be willing to emi- 
grate. 

Section 4, The General Assembly shall 
pass laws to carry out the provisions of this 
article.” 


Three times, in 1877, 1879, and 1880, 
the General Assembly failed in its ef- 
forts to amend this article and thus re- 
move the ban on Negro immigration 
into the state. Finally in 1881 by a 
vote 126,221 against 36,435, out of a 
total of 172,900 votes cast, the article 
was stricken out.?° Prior to this time, 
it was customary to tax the property 
of Negroes to secure funds for public 
education the same as that of other 
citizens, at the same time they were 
denied the benefits thereof. Between 
1824 and 1869, what education advan- 
tages the Negro obtained were due to 
his own individual efforts, assisted by 
religious bodies, especially, the Quak- 
ers, Baptists, and private philan- 
thropy. The city of Indianapolis may 
be taken as an example of the condi- 
tions all over the state in 1865. It was 
reported, at that time, that there were 
1,653 Negroes in the city, and of that 
number nearly 300 were attending pri- 
vate pay schools.*? 

In the revised law of 1852, it was 
stipulated that trustees should con- 
veniently locate in each township a 
sufficient number of schools for the 
education of the children therein. In 
1853 this law was amended to the ef- 
fect that “in all enumerations the chil- 


dren of Negroes and mulattoes be 
. The Constitution of Indiana... , p. 42. 


Ibid. 
* Indianapolis News, March 17, 1934. 
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omitted,” and that the property of 
Negroes and mulattoes should not be 
taxed for school purposes, nor should 
any Negro or mulatto derive any bene- 
fit of the common schools of the 
State.”?? A few friends of Negroes, in 
the House of Representatives of the 
Assembly of 1853, attempted to put 
through a resolution, instructing the 
educational committee to report pro- 
visions for the establishment of schools 
for the education of Negro children, 
but it was overwhelmingly defeated. 
The opponents of Negro education ex- 
plained and justified their action on 
the ground that it was better for the 
weaker party that no privileges be 
extended to them, the tendency of 
which might be to induce the vain 
belief that the prejudices of the domi- 
nant race could ever be so modified 
as to break down the rugged barriers 
that must forever exist between their 
social relations.2* Even those who ad- 
vocated Negro education, the majority 
of whom did so not out of justice to him, 
but hoped that by education the Negro 
would become more and more aware of 
his own degraded and inferior status in 
their midst, “and become anxious to 
seek another country, where, with the 
spirit of a man he might breathe the 
fresh air of social as well as political 
liberty.’’* 

The Quakers, who were the first re- 
ligious organization in the country to 
oppose slavery in general, came readily 
and willingly to the aid of the Negro 
in his educational plight in Indiana. 
In 1866 the Society of Friends of 
Southwestern Indiana, from their 
yearly meeting, sent a petition to the 


“ Boone, op. cit., p. 238. 
* Ibid. 
* Boone, op. cit., p. 239. 


General Assembly on behalf of the 
civil rights of colored citizens. In this 
petition the Friends pointed out clearly 
that Article XIII of the Constitution 
was a flagrant violation of both the 
Bill of Rights in the Northwest Ordi- 
nance, and in the Indiana Constitution 
of 1816.25 They asked that the As- 
sembly, by joint resolution, or other- 
wise, declare the article of no force, 
and that Negroes be admitted to the 
benefits of public education.”* Between 
1834 and 1869, the education of the 
Negroes was largely in the hands of 
the Quakers. They had standing com- 
mittees on the “Concerns of the people 
of Color.” The business of these com- 
mittees in each county was to look 
after the educational interest of the 
Negroes of that section. In Wayne 
County, Levi Coffin, of Underground 
Railway fame, was a member of one 
of these committees.?” During this pe- 
riod large sums of money, perhaps 
running into the thousands, were col- 
lected and expended by the Friends on 
Negro education. The common 
branches of an English education were 
taught in these schools, and in many 
instances Negro teachers were em- 
ployed. Where there were not enough 
Negro children to warrant a separate 
school, the Negroes were admitted to 
private schools maintained by the So- 
ciety of Friends. While the common 
branches of education were not neg- 
lected, the philosophy of Negro educa- 
tion of the Friends emphasized indus- 
trial training. This indicates that the 
idea of industrial or vocational train- 
ing for Negroes, which has been made 


* Indianapolis Daily Journal, January 31, 
867 


* Ibid. 
* Rhodes, op. cit., pp. 8-10. 
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popular in our secondary schools to- 
day, not only antedates the slogans of 
our times, but even that of the Hamp- 
ton and Tuskegee philosophy of a half 
century ago. 

By 1861 the Friends reported 446 
Negro families within their jurisdic- 
tion. There were 882 persons between 
the ages of five and twenty-one years. 
Of this number 318 were attending the 
schools which they were maintaining.* 
One of the greatest results of the ef- 
forts of Friends in behalf of Negro 
education in Indiana was the founding 
of the Union Literary Institute, in 
Randolph County, in 1845; often 
designated by the enemies of Negro 
education as the “Nigger College.’’”® 
For the purpose of establishing this 
school, “a number of benevolent men 
and women combined themselves to- 
gether, gave lands, contributed money, 
and goods for building up and sustain- 
ing a Manual Labor School for the 
benefit of that class of people who 
were at that time denied the use of 
our Public Schools.”*° This institu- 
tion had a precarious career after 1869, 
when the Negro was admitted to the 
public schools, and was finally dis- 
posed of by an act of the General As- 
sembly of 1919." 

The Baptists, as an organization, put 
forth no systematic efforts in behalf 
of Negro education, as did the Friends; 
however, the work of a Baptist min- 
ister, and his co-laborers, who founded 
the Eleutherian Institute at Lancaster, 
in Jefferson County, in 1849, amply 
justifies the claims of that denomina- 
tion to a share in the glorious work. 

* Minutes of Western Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, 1861, p. 23. 


* History ry Randolph County, II, p 
* MS. Division of Indiana State > 


* Ibid. 


In Jefferson County, where this insti- 
tution was established, there were 
many settlers who had come from 
slave states of the South, particularly 
Kentucky and Virginia. They had 
been thoroughly convinced that slav- 
ery was wrong, and had come to In- 
diana in the hope that their children 
might escape from the blighting effects 
of that accursed institution.*? Two 
lines of the Underground Railway ran 
through the county, and there were 
unofficial stations both in Madison and 
Lancaster, from which runaway slaves 
were aided in escaping to Canada.** 
There was an Abolition Baptist 
Church in the neighborhood which was 
known for its antislavery sentiments. 
This church was refused membership 
in the Baptist Association of the Coun- 
ty, and was forced to unite with an 
Association of antislavery churches in 
Northern Ohio.** Such circumstances 
as these made Lancaster a fit place for 
the establishment of a school which 
would be open to all races. 

The school was founded by the Rev. 
Thomas Craven, of Oxford, Ohio, a 
Pennsylvanian by birth, a soldier of 
the War of 1812, and a pioneer teacher 
and Baptist preacher in Ohio and In- 
diana.*® 

The institution took its name from 
the Greek word eleutheros, meaning 
freedom; hence, it was dedicated to the 
idea of freedom and equality.** The 
son and son-in-law of Mr. Craven 
soon joined him as teachers at the In- 


® Biographical and Historical Souvenir of 

Indiana, p. 173 
Henry O. Muncie, History of Jefferson 

County (MS. M.A. Thesis I.U.), p. 141. 

“Indiana Magazine of History, 2:110 
(1923). 

* Ibid. 

* Tbid., 111. 
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stitute, and the work went forward 
with enthusiasm despite the opposition 
of the proslavery element. The pro- 
slavery people of the community were 
so incensed at the presence of an aboli- 
tion college in their midst that in 1850 
the torch was applied, and three build- 
ings supposed to have been occupied 
by Negroes went up in flames.*? Two 
of these buildings had been erected by 
a Mississippi planter who had married 
a woman of Negro blood, and bought 
land near Lancaster, intending to live 
there where his children could be edu- 
cated. The other building had just been 
completed by another planter from 
Alabama who had freed his slave chil- 
dren and their colored mother, and 
brought them there to be educated.** 

After 1851 Indiana attempted to 
rigidly enforce the laws against free 
Negroes according to the revised Con- 
stitution of that year. In 1853 the legis- 
lature passed an act authorizing the 
appropriation of five hundred dollars 
for the colonization of all free Negroes, 
and the appointment of an agent, at a 
salary of six hundred dollars a year, 
to begin the work of transportation.*® 
Under these laws, three of the teachers 
of the institution who had charge of 
the dormitory were arrainged in court, 
charged with harboring Negroes, and 
encouraging them to come into the 
state, contrary to the statutes. Due to 
the abolition proclivities of the judge 
of the court, and the skill of an able 
lawyer, the case of the teachers was 
dismissed, and the work went forward 
in spite of opposition.*® 

" Ibid. 

* Tbid., 126. 

* Laws of Indiana, 1853, p. 23. 


“Indiana Magazine of History, 2:113 
(1923). 


The number of Negro students at- 
tending the institution was never very 
large, this was perhaps due to the 
menace of the Black Codes of the 
state, and the fact that even free Ne- 
groes did not have the means for se- 
curing an education. One of the most 
prominent of the Negro students was 
Moses Broyles, afterwards pastor of 
the Second Baptist Church of Indian- 
apolis, and for many years a leader 
among his people, in education and re- 
ligious advancement. He was born a 
slave in Kentucky, purchased his free- 
dom after he became a man, and mi- 
grated to Lancaster in the early 
fifties.** It was said of him that he was 
bashful and diffident when he first 
came to the College, and when he at- 
tempted to recite or speak in debate 
he was seized with coughing and chok- 
ing spells. By degrees he overcame 
these faults, and became a forceful and 
eloquent speaker. . .. He was indeed a 
Moses in fact as well as in name to the 
Negro Baptists of Indiana.*? Dr. W. T. 
Stott, former president of Franklin 
College, Franklin, Indiana, said that 
Eleutherian Institute would have am- 
ply justified its existence and cost, if 
it had educated no other pupil than 
Moses Broyles.“ 

The majority of the Negro students 
came from Kentucky, but there were 
a few who came from New Orleans and 
Mississippi. These, for the most part, 
prepared themselves for teaching in 
the common schools, but many pro- 
gressed no further than the elementary 
principles represented by the “three 
Rs.” 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 
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At this institution, in the veins of 
these Negro students, the best blood 
of the slavocracy of the South was 
represented. Two young women, Lucy 
and Georgianna Jefferson were pupils 
for a time. Their father who was one 
of the first residents of Indianapolis, 
had been a slave of Thomas Jefferson 
in Virginia, and in abolition circles 
was reputed to be the natural son, by 
a slave mother, of the great author of 
the Declaration of Independence. 
Theordore Johnson, another Negro 
pupil from Kentucky, was said to be 
the son of Colonel Richard M. John- 
son, once vice-president of the United 

tates.4® “Johnson’s bills at the col- 
lege were paid by drafts drawn on a 
Louisville bank signed by those who 
were interested in the settlement of 
Colonel Johnson’s estate.’”** From 
Newport, Kentucky, came two young 
women by name of Taylor, who were 
said to be daughters of Colonel Taylor, 
a slave master of the same place, who 
according to the traditions of the times 
was said to have lost thirty slaves in 
one night by means of their crossing 
the Ohio River on the ice.**? Another 
slave from near Carrollton, Kentucky, 
purchased his own and then the free- 
dom of his three children Louisa, Jim, 
and George Page, all three of whom 
were students in the Institute. Louisa 
had a scar on her lips caused, as she 
reported by a cruel mistress “attempt- 
ing to sew her mouth shut.’** Other 
instances of kind masters who brought 
their mulatto children to this mecca of 





“The Indiana Magazine of History, 2:114, 
(1923). 

* Ibid. 

“ Ibid. 

“ Ibid. 

* Ibid. 


Negro learning to be educated were 
much in evidence. 

The outbreak of the war for South- 
ern independence in 1861 checked the 
growth of the institution, for, many 
students enlisted in the Union Army, 
and laid down their lives on the na- 
tion’s bloody altars at Perrysville, 
Chickamauga and the Prison Camp 
at Andersonville. Among the Negro 
students who made the supreme sacri- 
fice for their country was Theodore 
Johnson, mentioned above, who fell in 
the Battle of Richmond, Kentucky.*® 

After the war, in 1867, three Baptist 
Associations pooled their resources, 
and adopted Eleutherian as their own. 
By 1870 these Baptist Associations 
realized that they had taken on more 
than their financial strength could 
carry, and so gave it up.” By this 
time Negroes were attending the pub- 
lic schools, and education was more 
democratic throughout the state. The 
Institute struggled on for seventeen 
years longer. The teachers, for the 
most part, joined the faculty of Frank- 
lin College, a Baptist institution of 
Franklin, Indiana. In 1887 Eleutherian 
Institute collapsed, and the building 
was sold to Lancaster Township for a 
public school. 

In 1866 the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution was sub- 
mitted to the states for ratification. In 
the Indiana Legislature the question 
of ratification produced a long and 
acrimonious debate between the op- 
ponents and exponents of the proposed 
amendment. In his message to the 


“” The Indiana Magazine of History, 2:120 
(1923). 
” Ibid., 118-119. 
" Ibid. 
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General Assembly, Governor Oliver P. 
Morton gave careful analysis of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, and recom- 
mended to that body its speedy con- 
sideration, with the hope that its rati- 
fication might soon be published to the 
world, as a declaration of the spirit and 
purpose of the people of Indiana.*? He 
declared that the necessity for loyal 
Republican state governments that 
“shall protect men of all races, classes 
and opinions, and shall render allegi- 
ance to the Government of the United 
States must override every other con- 
sideration of prejudice or policy.” 
The Society of Friends presented a 
petition, praying that the state might 
be moved to do something for the poor 
and suffering, and the education of 
the colored children.°** Some members 
of the House objected to ratifying the 
Fourteenth Amendment, on the ground 
that section 2, which prohibits states 
from disfranchizing any portion of 
voters on penalty of reducing their 
representation in Congress was a po- 
litical boon to the Negro within the 
state. Therefore, on January 15, 1867, 
it was declared that “whereas the legal 
voters, in the District of Columbia, in 
1865, . . . had expressed their unwill- 
ingness to have the right of suffrage, 
conferred upon persons of color within 
their District; therefore be it resolved, 
That as Representatives of a people we 
would repel the idea of conferring suf- 
frage upon the same class of persons 
within the State of Indiana.” 

The matter of ratification was re- 
ferred to a special committee on fed- 


" House Journal 45 Session of the Indiana 
General Assembly, 1867, pp. 48-51. 

% Ibid. 

* Tbid., p. 259. 

* Tbid., p. 75. 


eral relations. On January 18 the ma- 
jority report of the committee stated 
that “in accordance with just and en- 
lightened sentiment, the people of the 
State have, at the last general election, 
most emphatically declared in favor 
of the said amendment; therefore, this 
legislature should promptly ratify the 
same.’** A minority report was sub- 
mitted opposing the amendment on 
the ground that it attempted to im- 
press upon the Constitution the po- 
litical dogmas of a radical party and 
to perpetuate power in the hands of a 
minority of the white people of the 
country, by forcing into our political 
system the odious doctrine of Negro 
equality.*’ The opposition further de- 
clared that section 1, of the amend- 
ment, “places all persons, without re- 
gard to race or color, who are born or 
naturalized in this country and sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof, upon 
the same political level, by constitut- 
ing them citizens of the United States, 
and of the state wherein they reside. 
Thus conferring upon the Negro the 
same rights and privileges as those 
enjoyed by white people, including as 
we believe the right of suffrage.”’** The 
opposition concluded: “It would be dif- 
ficult in our opinion, to frame a law 
more thoroughly the offspring of pas- 
sion, and less in accord with sound 
policy and statesmanship.”** 

In spite of the opposition, on Janu- 
ary 29, 1867, by a joint resolution of 
both houses, the proposed amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
was declared accepted and ratified on 


% House Journal 46 Session of the Indiana 
General Assembly, 1867, p. 101. 

* Tbid., p. 102. 

* Tbid., pp. 102-103. 

* Ibid. 
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the part of the State of Indiana.® The 
following year, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Barnabas Hobbs 
said: 

Whatever distinctions may have been made 
in the rights and privileges of citizens by 
our laws, they have been set aside by the 
emendation of the National Constitution 
and the Civil Rights Bill. All citizens are 
now equal before the law. Colored citizens, 
while hitherto deprived of their natural and 
constitutional rights, have been subject to 
the special school tax for township purposes 
in common with white citizens and have 
thus paid their proportion of expense for 
building school houses for white children. 
After being denied all privileges to the 
School Fund thus taxed, they have been 
under the necessity of levying on themselves 
an additional tax to build their own school 
houses. 


Hobbs was himself a Quaker, and had 
long since been interested in securing 
for the Negroes their rights to the 
benefits of public education.*? With 
prophetic accuracy, he predicted that 
the future historian would find this a 
dark chapter in our history.** He had 
sought the examples and practices of 
Northern States in regard to Negro 
education, and had found that only two 
states north of the Mason and Dixon’s 
line, viz: Indiana and Illinois, had at- 
tempted to close every avenue to the 
Negro’s mind and cover it over with 
artificial night.® 
In 1868 the County Examiners, in 
convention at Indianapolis, passed a 
resolution extending the benefits of 
education to colored children. In 
“Acts of the Assembly of Indiana, 1867, 
Pp. 235-236. 
“Documentary Journal of the General 
any of Indiana, p. 23. 
Yearly Meeting of Friends Church, 
1858-1908, p. 163. 
* Documentary Journal of the General 


Assembly of Indiana, pp. 23-24. 
“ Ibid., pp. 25-26 “ 


1869 an act was passed rendering taxa- 
tion for common school purposes uni- 
form, and providing for the education 
of colored children of the State.** From 
the beginning the idea of separate 
schools prevailed in the minds of the 
authorities; because it was believed 
that the presence of colored children 
would be objectionable to the whites. 
In his annual report of 1866, Superin- 
tendent George W. Hoss made the fol- 
lowing recommendation: 

1. That School Trustees open schools for 
colored children in every district where 
there are not less than fifteen children. 

2. In case there are less than fifteen in a 
neighborhood, then the distributive 
share of revenue due each colored child 
shall be set apart for the education of 
such child in such manner as the 
proper School Trustees shall provide.” 


While separate schools have ever since 
been the policy of authorities in Indi- 
ana, there are several localities where 
the Negro population does not warrant 
a separate high school. In such cases 
the Negro children are admitted to 
mixed high schools. During the recent 
depression there were a few instances 
where the separate system was aban- 
doned, for the time being, and Negro 
children were admitted to mixed public 
schools. However, the separate system 
is rather rigidly followed, for the most 
part, even though in some instances 
it looks like a rather expensive proposi- 
tion. I have observed about ten colored 
schools in the state with less than 
twenty-five pupils, one of these has 
only ten pupils.* 


_“ Biennial Report of Department of Pub- 
lic J 9 [cia 1903-1904, p. 236. 


* Report of Supt. of Public Instruction, 
1866, p. 51. 

® Directory of Colored Schools in Indiana, 
1936-1987, p. 2. 
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It was estimated in 1905 that there 
were some 16,000 colored children in 
the state, and of that number around 
10,000 were enrolled in schools.® Sepa- 
rate high schools are maintained in 
Madison, Jefferson, New Albany, 
Rockport, Princeton, Mount Vernon, 
Evansville, Corydon, Gary and Indi- 
anapolis. The oldest of these is the high 
school at Madison. A. W. Bailey was 
the first principal, with the following 
as his first corps of teachers: Miss 
Irene Wilson, William E. Sowndes, 


Miss Eva N. Williamson, and Miss 


“ Biennial Report of Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, 1908-1904, p. 238. 


Pauline Batties, who is now teaching 
at School Number 4, in Indianapolis.” 
Today there are enrolled in Indian- 
apolis alone, around 16,000 children, 
including 1,943 in high school.” In all 
the institutions of higher learning: the 
two state universities, teachers col- 
leges, and privately endowed universi- 
ties and colleges in the state, the Negro 
is proportionately represented and pur- 
suing his courses with as much ease 
and success as students of the other 
group. 


® Biennial Report of Reparinent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, 1903-1904 


"The Indianapolis Public 5 Schools, 1989 
(MS.), pp. 2-4. 
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Financing Schools for Negro Children from 
State School Funds in Kentucky 
R. B. ATWOOD 


Viewed from the standpoint of the 
long continued reluctance of public 
authorities in Kentucky to provide 
free public schools for white children 
of the state, the progress that has been 
made and the financial support that 
has been given to public schools for Ne- 
groes in Kentucky is little short of re- 
markable. For years little or no 
thought was given to the idea of public 
state support for schools. The early 
pioneers in Kentucky saw little need 
to transfer their churches and schools 
as established institutions to their new 
homes, Consequently the little formal 
education undertaken was done under 
private auspices together with some 
few sporadic efforts to establish public 
schools supported by the counties.’ 
This latter effort proved to be ineffec- 
tive and education in the state early 
came to be regarded as a private re- 
sponsibility and no concern of the 
commonwealth.? Kentucky’s first con- 
stitution was accordingly innocent of 
any provision for state support of pub- 
lic education. The ideal of free schools 
was slow to develop and nearly a half 
century would pass in which several 
futile and abortive attempts would be 
made to establish a public system of 
schools only to be frustrated before 
any definite state action was taken.’ 





*Thomas D. Clark, A History of Ken- 

tucky. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1937, pp. 
305-306. 
_ *Ellwood P. Cubberly, Public Education 
in the United States. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1934, pp. 22-23. 

* Barksdale Hamlett, History of Education 


At long last on February 16, 1838, 
greatly stimulated by an unexpected 
grant to the state of well over a mil- 
lion dollars from the undivided sur- 
plus in the federal treasury, the legis- 
lature established what passed as a 
common school system. The old an- 
tipathy towards public education was 
not yet dead, however, as was evi- 
denced by the fact that the legislature, 
pressed by the panic of 1837, used 
part of the money originally intended 
for the schools for other purposes. 
There followed a period of stress and 
strain for the newly established school 
system during which the legislature 
was especially niggardly in its sup- 
port of the schools. The system lan- 
guished and struggled with feeble life 
and doubtful success until it was 
rescued by the untiring efforts of 
Robert J. Breckinridge who came to 
the state superintendency in 1847. It 
was during the six years of his ad- 
ministration that the system was fully 
established and state taxation for 
school purposes was initiated, thus 
making the schools actually free.‘ 
Much of the progress that was now 
made would be lost during the Civil 
War and it may be said that at the 
end of that struggle, though legal pro- 
visions had been made for public in- 
struction of white children, in reality 





in Kentucky. Frankfort, Kentucky: Depart- 
ment of Education, p. 3. 

“Robert J. Breckinridge, Superintendent’s 
Report. Frankfort, Kentucky: Department 
of Education, 1850, p. 3. 
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the school system in so far as it was 
public was little more than a name. 


First Stats Errorts To EDUCATE 
THE NEGROES 

Against this background of general 
public indifference to the support of 
education by the state even for white 
children until after the Civil War can 
one best and most fully appreciate 
what has been done in Kentucky since 
the war to educate Negroes. Previous 
to the liberation of the Negroes in the 
state none of the public efforts at edu- 
cation were extended to the Negroes as 
it had not been considered good policy 
to provide for their education. Here 
and there a few kind-hearted masters 
or more often mistresses had given per- 
mission for private instruction for their 
Negroes and an occasional free Negro 
acquired an education by one means or 
another. These cases, however, were 
highly exceptional. Only after the 
Thirteenth Amendment had _ been 
added to the Constitution of the 
United States freeing the Negroes in 
Kentucky was any consideration given 
to the question of establishing schools 
for Negro children. The number of 
colored school children in the state at 
this time has been estimated to have 
been about 40,000. 

They did not have to wait long be- 
fore the legislature undertook to do 
something for them. The Thirteenth 
Amendment went into effect on De- 
cember 18, 1865, and in the following 
February the legislature made its first 
attempt to provide schools for colored 
children. On February 16, 1866, the 
legislature passed a law providing that 
all taxes derived from a five cents levy 
on property of Negroes and Mulattoes 
be set aside to be divided equally for 


taking care of Negro paupers and the 
education of Negro children. The funds 
provided by the collection of taxes 
from a people so recently freed from 
slavery and having title to very little 
property would necessarily be very 
meager. The amount collected for the 
first year was $5,656.01, only one-half 
of which could be used for the benefit 
of schools, the other half being set 
aside for the support of colored 
paupers. The state per capita for each 
colored child was six cents while that 
for the white child was for the same 
year eighty cents.° 

The law of 1866 was permitted to 
operate only one year before it was 
completely repealed and replaced with 
another enacted on March 9, 1867. In 
addition to the property tax the new 
law levied a capitation tax of two dol- 
lars on every male Negro over the age 
of eighteen and provided that the en- 
tire sum be used for schools and pau- 
pers.® An essential difference, however, 
was that the new law provided for edu- 
cation first and that the residue be 
put in the pauper fund. In the very 
next year this law was so changed as 
to destroy all possibility of any ap- 
preciable amount of state aid being 
given to Negro schools. The new law 
provided that no part of the funds 
authorized to be raised for the benefit 
of Negroes and Mulattoes should be 
applied to school purposes except 
whatever excess there might be after 
providing for the Negro paupers in 
each county.’ It further provided that 


5 Daniel Stevenson, Superintendent’s Re- 
port. Frankfort, Kentucky: Department of 
Education, 1866, pp. 15-23. 

* Acts of Kentucky General Assembly. 
Frankfort, Kentucky: Secretary of State, 
1867, pp. 95-96. 

" Ibid., 1868, p. 4. 
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the money already collected under the 
act of 1867 be spent in accordance with 
this amending provision. This amend- 
ment had the effect of almost com- 
pletely nullifying the development oi 
colored schools, so far as state action 
was concerned, for in most counties 
there was no money left for education 
after the needs of paupers were served. 
This was certainly the case in Frank- 
lin County and may be assumed to 
have been equally true in most of the 
other counties in the state as there 
must have been large numbers of pau- 
pers among the newly emancipated 
Negroes.* It must be remembered that 
the institution of slavery did not de- 
velop initiative and independence 
among the Negroes, but rather the op- 
posites, dependence and the lack of in- 
itiative. There is some evidence to 
show that the pauper provision in the 
law encouraged idleness, and knowing 
that the money would not go to their 
schools colored people used every sub- 
terfuge to dodge paying the tax.® More- 
over, the law was not mandatory. 
Summarizing the situation after the 
passage of the law of 1867 and the 
amendment of 1868 we discern a school 
system with practically no promise for 
the future. In the first place no money 
was left for education after paupers 
were cared for; colored people used 
every subterfuge to avoid paying the 
tax; idleness among Negroes tended 
to grow to large proportions in coun- 
ties where the pauper fund was liber- 
ally administered; and the law failed 
to make obligatory that the trustee 
establish schools for colored children. 





°Z. F. Smith, Superintendent’s Report. 
Frankfort, Kentucky: Department of Edu- 
cation, 1869, pp. 71-72. 

* Ibid., pp. 69-73. 


In 1870 the legislature repealed all 
these acts and levied upon Negroes the 
same taxes as upon white people, and 
made no provisions for colored schools. 
Thus after five years of freedom, 
each effort of the state toward provid- 
ing schools for Negroes had met with 
defeat. In each attempt the state had 
followed the policy that Negro citi- 
zens should support their own schools, 
and what was more, care for their own 
paupers. Each attempt had failed mis- 
erably to accomplish the desired goal. 
Nothing more of any significance in 
regard to colored schools was done un- 
til 1874 under the administration of 
Superintendent H. A. M. Henderson. 
According to all available records 
which the writer has been able to ex- 
amine, no state provisions for schools 
were made for colored children be- 
tween the years 1870 and 1874. 
Henderson had very definite ideas on 
the whole problem of state support for 
Negro schools; he would (1) provide 
schools for Negro children so that the 
Negro may learn to vote intelligently ; 
(2) keep the schools separate; and (3) 
let Negroes finance their own schools 
by taxing them and using all their 
taxes for support of their schools. This 
plan, fallacious as it was, was adopted 
in the law of 1874.?° 
This law established a uniform sys- 
tem of common schools for colored 
children of the commonwealth. It set 
up a colored school fund which con- 
sisted of a tax of forty-five cents on 
each one hundred dollars in value of 
taxable property owned or held by 
colored people a capitation tax of one 
dollar on each colored male over 
Acts of Kentucky General Assembly. 


Frankfort, Kentucky: Secretary of State, 
1873-74, p. 63. 
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twenty-one years of age, all taxes able for each white child ranged from well 
levied on dogs owned by colored peo- $1.25 to $1.90. The colored system thei! 
ple, all state taxes on deeds, suits or during the first eight years of its exist- mon 
any license fees collected from colored ence compares favorably with the Hen 
persons, all fines, penalties or forfei- white esystem during the first fifteen cont 
tures imposed upon and collected from years of its existence, that is, the pe- trus' 
colored people, and all gifts or grants riod from 1838 to 1852, but falls far Ass¢ 
from any source whatsoever. Provision short of reaching the white system orga 
was made for three colored trustees to during the period under consideration, with 
each school district, appointed by the namely, 1874-1882. wert 
county commissioner. Authority was It is remarkable, however, how the : 
fruit 
TABLE I colo 
Purit Census, State REVENUE AND STATE Per Capita FoR WHITE AND law 
CoLoRED CHILDREN 1874-1882 INcLUSIVE* 
—— mer, 
Children State Revenue State Per Capita and 
— chil 
White Colored White Colored White Colored 
1874-75 437,100 37,414 |$ 861,755 $18,789 $1.90 | $0.50 _ 
1875-76 448 ,142 50 , 602 1,057,513 32,976 1.90 .30 ’ 
1876-77 459 ,395 53,126 960 , 640 50 , 737 1.90 .55 to t 
1877-78 407 ,323 59,839 826 ,427 48,913 1.65 .52 : 
1878-79 476 ,807 62 ,837 805 , 976 49 ,670 1.60 .50 tion 
1879-80 478 , 554 66 , 564 690 , 400 49,770 1.25 .48 esta 
1880-81 483 , 404 70 , 234 853,112 45,471 1.45 .58 
1881-82 488 ,815 74,432 721,787 26,007 1.40 .50 ~ 
wo 
* Data obtained from State Superintendent’s Reports. mal 
given to the county commissioners to rapidly schools for colored children - 
certify teachers and to the state super- were established under the impetus of The 
intendent the power to organize sepa- the law of 1874. By the close of the of | 
rate county institutes and a state first year after the law became effec- stat 
teachers’ association. In the State tive, 452 districts in 93 counties re- alm 
Board of Education was vested the ported schools, and in 1882, 844 dis- ” 
control of the whole system. The entire _tricts in 110 counties had established to! 
set-up, with the exception of financial schools. Evidence is available to show the 
provisions, was the same as that for that these schools received aid from col 
the white school system. private sources and from tuition fees sch 
Table I has been constructed to show to supplement the funds made avail- the 
the general effectiveness of the sepa- able from the state and local districts adc 
rate colored school system during the from public funds. di 
period in which it operated 1874-1882. The colored people themselves al- PR 
A study of the data presented in this ways showed a keen interest in the de- 
table reveals that the amount of money velopment of their schools and this 7 
which the state’s colored school sys- was especially true after the enactment in 
tem was able to make available to of the law of 1874. Over and over they _ 
each colored child over the eight year expressed their desires to the state is] 
period, 1874-1882, ranged from $0.30 school authorities through the medium Ke 
to $0.58, while the amount made avail- of their developing press and through _ 
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well written resolutions passed in 
their various meetings. During the 
month of August, 1876, Superintendent 
Henderson called in Frankfort a 
convention of colored teachers and 
trustees. Thus a permanent State 
Association of Colored Teachers was 
organized. This organization working 
with those persons in the state who 
were interested in the improvement of 
the schools for Negroes, would see the 
fruits of its efforts to improve the 
colored school system when the school 
law of 1882 was enacted. This law 
merged the white and colored systems 
and the state per capita for the colored 
child was raised immediately from 
$0.48 to $1.65. Moreover a law of April 
24, 1883, provided for the submission 
to the voters of the state the proposi- 
tion to repeal the entire law of 1874 
establishing a colored school system 
and to levy an additional tax of 
two cents for school purposes and to 
make the per capita and_ school 
age for white and colored the same. 
The proposition received the approval 
of the people, and in 1891 when the 
state’s constitution was being revised, 
almost identical provisions were in- 
corporated therein. Thus from 1866 
to 1891, a period of twenty-five years, 
the idea of financing schools for 
colored children from the general state 
school fund had so taken a hold upon 
the minds of the people that they 
adopted it as a policy and incorporated 
it into their constitutional laws. 


Present Status or Necro EpucaTIon 
IN Kentucky” 


While much progress has been made 
in our educational system under our 





_ ™ An enlightening account of this subject 
is Leonard M. Meece’s “Negro Education in 
Kentucky,” in Bureau of School Service. 
Lexington, Kentucky: University of Ken- 
tucky, March 1938, Vol. X, No. 3. 


last constitution, equality of educa- 
tional opportunity is not yet realized 
by Negroes in Kentucky. There are yet 
many unjust discriminations against 
the race in the face of provisions to 
the contrary incorporated in the state’s 
constitution forty-seven years ago. 
Local school boards receive from the 
state the same per capita fund for a 
Negro and a white child, but there is 
no provision requiring this money to be 
expended in the same manner. Nor 
does the state law seem to control the 
manner in which strictly local school 
funds are expended and in the state the 
local funds constitute the major por- 
tion of school monies. Traditional 
practices are frequently at variance 
with the democratic policy set up by 
the constitution. 

Progress toward equality, however, 
has continued to be made and when 
the status of Negro education in Ken- 
tucky is compared to that of other 
southern states, it appears that Ken- 
tucky may justly be proud. 

It should be stated here that the 
Negro child is not alone in being de- 
nied equal advantages for schooling 
at public expense in Kentucky.’ 
Thousands of white children residing 
in the poorer school districts are suf- 
fering to an extent comparable to that 
of Negro children. This is due to the 
poverty of some districts and to the 
people’s unwillingness thus far to 
amend the constitution or inability to 
enact an equalization law that cir- 
cumvents provisions of the constitu- 
tion providing that state school funds 
be prorated to the districts on the pupil 
census basis. The drive to eliminate 
these inequalities continues to be 


™W. C. Bell, Superintendent’s Report. 
Frankfort, Kentucky: Department of Edu- 
cation, 1929, Part I, pp. 12-18. 
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waged in nearly every biennial session 
of the legislature, and instances of 
some progress can be cited so far as the 
Negro is concerned. 


The Law of 1936"* 


Enactment of a law by the legisla- 
ture in 1936, requiring independent 
school districts to provide schools for 
Negroes as well as for whites, removed 
what many educators felt to be the 
last legal discrimination against Ne- 
gro education, except that which ap- 
pears to be inherent in the dual system 
itself. Under this law each school dis- 
trict in the state is required by law to 
provide at least a twelve grade school 
for all children who reside within the 
district. This was not the case prior 
to the legislation of 1936. 


Effects of Sparsity of Negro 
Population in Some 
Districts™ 

Maintenance of twelve grades of 
school service for Negro children in 
districts where the Negro population 
is sparse has become a problem of 
serious proportions in Kentucky. In 
61 of the state’s 120 counties there 
is an average of only 70 colored pupil 
children per county, or one child in 
every five square miles. In 28 of these 
counties there are only 16 colored chil- 
dren per county. This situation pre- 
sents a serious problem relative to ele- 
mentary schools for colored children 
and a more difficult one for high school 
service. Each decennial census report 
since 1900 has shown a steady decline 
in Kentucky’s Negro population in 
absolute numbers and since 1910 a 





* Acts of Kentucky General Assembly. 
Frankfort, Kentucky: Secretary of State, 
1936. 

* James H. Richmond, Report of Ken- 
tucky Educational Commission. Frankfort, 
Kentucky: October 1933. 


steady migration from rural to urban 
centers within the state. 

School boards are reluctant to pro- 
vide twelve grades of school service 
for such small numbers on account of 
the high cost per pupil. In a most defi- 
nite way this situation may be said 
to be a genuine test of the state’s 
adopted policy of maintaining the ex- 
pensive dual system of schools for the 
two races. What effect, if any, this 
situation will have upon the policy of 
separation of the schools for the two 
races it is of course impossible to pre- 
dict. A recent study by the Depart- 
ment of Education revealed that for at 
least 700 Negro children in the state 
no school service was provided. 


The Law of 1938" 

School boards, under a law enacted 
in 1938, were authorized not only to 
pay tuition fees and provide pupils 
daily transportation to nearby dis- 
tricts for high school service through 
the twelfth grade where such service 
is not provided within the district, but 
also to transport pupils to and from a 
school located in another district, and 
pay their tuition fees and their mainte- 
nance while attending there. The 
maximum sum allowed for mainte- 
nance is ten dollars per month. The 
maintenance fees may be paid to the 
school attended or to a private indi- 
vidual with whom the pupils may room 
and board. Enactment of this piece of 
legislation enabling the payment of 
maintenance fees marks the first time 
such legislation has been enacted by 
the state, and it demonstrates not only 
the effort the state is putting forth to 
equalize educational opportunity for 
the colored child, but also the exact ex- 

* Acts of Kentucky General Assembly. 


Frankfort, Kentucky: Secretary of State, 
1938, A-21. 
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tent to which the state is willing to go 
in order to maintain its policy of sepa- 
rate schools for the races. 


Equalities and Inequalities That Now 
Exist 

There is no discrimination against 
the Negro child in Kentucky with re- 
spect to the length of school term 
maintained. Because of the fact that a 
majority of the Negro school popula- 
tion lives in the wealthier districts of 
the state, the term of school for the 
average Negro child is longer than that 
for the average white child. There is 
but little difference in the amount of 
training of white and Negro teachers 
in Kentucky. The typical elementary 
teacher, white or Negro, has had ap- 
proximately three years of college 
training, and the typical high school 
teacher is a college graduate. 

There are, however, inequalities in 
housing facilities and equipment, sal- 
aries paid for instructional service, and 
training facilities for Negro teachers. 

Almost every comparison shows that 
Negro schools in Kentucky are less 
adequately housed and equipped than 
are the white schools. Discrimination 
in salaries paid Negro teachers has 
almost disappeared in county districts, 
but still exists in a majority of the in- 
dependent districts. Most of the 
colored schools are in the independent 
districts. 


State Supported Higher Education for 
Negroes 


Until 1938 the state maintained a 
senior college at Frankfort and a jun- 
ior college at Paducah for Negroes. 
Both of these institutions trained 
teachers, and, in addition, the one at 
Frankfort is the land grant college, 
becoming such in 1893. The two col- 


leges serve approximately 6 per cent 
of the total college population in state 
institutions, while five higher institu- 
tions for white persons serve 94 per 
cent of the college population. 

In 1938 the legislature consolidated 
the entire college program in the 
Frankfort school, and initiated a vo- 
cational program on the sub-college 
level at Paducah.’* The history of 
both of these schools is marked with 
rank discrimination in the receipt of 
funds at the hands of the legislature. 
They have frequently been the victims 
of corrupt politics and loose manage- 
ment. During the past decade, how- 
ever, the college at Frankfort, some- 
what relieved of the above condition, 
has become accredited and now ap- 
pears to be about to enter an era of 
worthwhile services to the Negro 
youth of the state. 

In addition to maintaining the above 
named institutions, the state for the 
past two years has provided small 
scholarships to Negro persons to en- 
able them to pursue in universities out- 
side the state courses not available to 
them within the state because of their 
being prohibited from attending the 
state university. While these schol- 
arships are small, they indicate that 
the state recognizes its obligation to its 
Negro citizens, which no doubt in time 
it will provide in full. 

Progress comes slowly in a democ- 
racy. Yet it is little short of remark- 
able that the same state which about 
seventy years ago refused to accept 
any financial responsibility for Negro 
schools is today contributing toward 
the expense of their education on the 
graduate level. 


* Acts of Kentucky General Assembly, 
Senate Bill No. 7. Frankfort, Kentucky: 
1938. 








Philip Quaque: Pioneer Native Missionary 
on the Gold Coast, 1765-1816 


FRANK J. KLINGBERG 


Eighteenth century tropical Amer- 
ica supplied the European market with 
many luxuries and necessities. Tropi- 
cal Africa, directly across the Atlantic, 
furnished the labor supply by means of 
the slave trade. This traffic, in which 
the British were the chief middlemen 
between the African slave raiders, 
Arabs, and others, and the American 
planters, was regarded as a bulwark 
of commerce, the nursery of seamen 
and of the navy. 

The all-prevailing slave trader, with 
his numerous forts and factories on the 
Guinea coast, was the natural enemy 
of scientific exploration, of normal 
trade relations, of missionary enter- 
prise, and of other humanitarian effort. 
He was, about mid-eighteenth century, 
to be gradually joined by scientific and 
other forces. By the decade, 1783-1793, 
a marked change had taken place in 
the British attitude, which was broad- 
ened to include the establishment of a 
City of Refuge for the Negro, Sierra 
Leone, the attack on the slave trade as 
a crime, and the beginning of scientif- 
ic exploration, of which Mungo Park’s 
attempts to unveil the mysteries of the 
Niger were an example. In short, Afri- 
ca, a great American labor reservior, 
was now to enter slowly upon a new 
era as a wealth producing continent, 
furnishing the European world with 
innumerable tropical commodities, the 
products of its soil and its laborers. 

These well known facts describe 
the African background from which 
a free native was selected, educated in 
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England, and sent back to the Guinea 
Coast by the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, where for half a 
century (1765-1816), he worked as a 
pioneer missionary and teacher. His 
decades in Africa intriguingly cover 
the revolution in British opinion, just 
referred to, from one of aggressive 
promotion of the slave traffic to that 
of its legal destruction and outlawry 
as piracy. 

This particular African aristocratic 
freeman, Philip Quaque by name and 
son of a chief, belongs to the age of 
small beginnings, of trial and error, 
and the minute details of his work 
must be followed as trail blazing be- 
ginnings which grew into large scale 
nineteenth and twentieth century 
achievements. 

African missionary work by the So- 
ciety, however, was not begun by 
Philip Quaque but by the Rev. Thomas 
Thompson. Mr. Thompson, a mission- 
ary to Monmouth County, New Jersey, 
asked the Society, in 1750, for permis- 
sion to leave his mission, which he 
had held for five years, and to be ap- 
pointed as a missionary to Guinea.’ 
He requested that his salary be taken 
out of the Fund for Negro Conversion. 
The Society agreed to appoint him 
with a salary of £70 per year.? 

*Thomas Thompson to [Secretary], Mon- 
mouth County, New Jersey, November 10, 
1750. in Journal of S.P.G. (L.C. Trans.), 
XI, February 15, 1750-51. Rev. Mr. Thomp- 
son said he could secure passage directly 
from Rhode Island or New York. 


? Journal of S.P.G. (L.C. Trans.), Vol. XI, 
February 15, 1750-51. 
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After the usual negotiations, in July, 
1752, the Rev. Mr. Thompson had ar- 
rived on the Gold Coast.’ He had been 
well received at James Fort in the 
Gambia River by the African Com- 
pany’s agent, Mr. Skinner, and also 
at Sierra Leone.* On the Coast he was 
treated “very civilly” and became ac- 
quainted with Cudjo, one of the lead- 
ing men among the Negroes, who spoke 
English and favored the Christian re- 
ligion. 

In his first letter to the Society from 
the Coast, the Rev. Mr. Thompson in- 
quired as to whether, if some young 
Negroes were sent to England for 
training, they could be admitted to the 
Charity School in London. There they 
could be instructed in the principles 
of Christianity and made familiar 
with religious literature, so that they 
would then be prepared to propagate 
religion among their own people in 
Africa.’ A special S.P.G. Committee 
reported favorably, and the Society 
empowered Mr. Thompson to send to 
England from four to six Negro chil- 
dren, not over ten years of age, to be 
maintained and educated at the ex- 
pense of the Society.® 

In the meantime, Mr. Thompson 
was having trouble in Africa trying to 
gather congregations of black people 


*Rev. Mr. Thompson to [Secretary], 
Cape Coast Castle, Guinea, June 9, 1752 in 
Journal of S.P.G. (L.C. Trans.), Vol. XII, 
December 15, 1752. 

‘Ibid. Rev. Mr. Thompson stayed three 
weeks at James Fort and preached every 
Sunday. From Sierra Leone he went into the 
country to baptize some mulatto children 
among the Souses, many of whom were 
Mohammedans. 

*Rev. Mr. Thompson to [Secretary], 
Cape Coast Castle, Guinea, June 9, 1752, in 
Journal of S.P.G. (L.C. Trans.), Vol. XII, 
December 15, 1752. 

*Journal of S.P.G. (L.C. Trans.), Vol. 
XII, January 19, 1753. 


more than once a week; because, many 
of his prospective parishioners com- 
plained, he did not give them liquor 
and they would not come for nothing.’ 
Obviously, the white slave traders had 
accustomed the Negroes to expect 
“treats” with any business transac- 
tion. To interrupt this custom put the 
missionary in a difficult position. 

While struggling with these and 
other handicaps, common to many 
missionary fields, Mr. Thompson was 
able to select three Negroes to send 
to England,’ one of whom was Philip 
Quaque, the son of Cudjo, the principal 
Cabosheer, and the other two, William 
Cudjo and Thomas Coboro, were “sons 
of men of figure” in the town.® The 
relatives of the boys were glad to part 
with them in hopes of having them 
well educated by the bounty of the So- 
ciety.?° 

On arrival in England, the boys were 
put in charge of Mr. Hickman, a 
schoolmaster at Islington, who was to 
receive £15 per annum for board and 
instruction. In December, 1754, the 
Negroes were examined and “one of 


*Rev. Mr. Thompson to [Secretary], 
Cape Coast Castle, February 24, 1753, in 
Journal of S.P.G. (L.C. Trans.), Vol. XII, 
March 22, 1754. 

*Thomas Thompson, An Account of two 
Missionary Voyages by the Appointment of 
the S.P.G., the one to New York in North 
America; the other from America to the 
coast of Guiney, p. 43, London, 1758. (Hunt- 
ington Library.) 

*Rev. Mr. Thompson to [Secretary], 
Cape Coast Castle, April 2, 1754, in Journal 
of S.P.G. (L.C. Trans.), Vol. XII, Septem- 
ber 20, 1754. 

Rev. Mr. Thompson to [Secretary], 
Cape Coast Castle, June 11, 1754, in Journal 
of S.P.G. (L.C. Trans.), Vol. XIII, January 
17, 1755. 

This amount was increased to £50 for 
1758 and £55 for the future. See Journal 
of S.P.G. (L.C. Trans.), Vol. XIV, February 
24, 1758. The boys were not put in the 
Charity School as was first planned. 
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them could repeat the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Apostles’ Creed, and the other 
two answered well to the questions put 
to them.’’? Again, in 1756, the young 
men were questioned, and the Com- 
mittee found them proficient in read- 
ing, writing, and repeating the Cate- 
chism.** The Society decided that, 
when the Catechism had been further 
explained to them, it would be proper 
to baptize Philip Quaque and William 
Cudjo. Thomas Coboro had been bap- 
tized previously when sick with the 
smallpox.'* In 1758, Coboro died, and 
the other two, the Committee decided, 
were proficient in Christian knowledge, 
and were therefore publicly baptized 
on Sunday, January 7, 1759, in the 
Church of St. Mary, Islington.** The 
Negroes were next put under the care 
of the Rev. Mr. Moore, Lecturer at St. 
Sepulchre’s Church.”* 

In 1762, the Society resolved to con- 
sult the Secretary of the African Com- 
mittee concerning a convenient oppor- 
tunity of sending the youths home.” 
The only one to survive, however, was 
Philip Quaque, Cudjo, having been a 
mental] patient at St. Luke’s Hospital 
for thirteen months, became perma- 
nently insane.’* On May 17, 1765, 


“Journal of S.P.G. (L.C. Trans.), Vol. 
XII, December 20, 1754. 

*’Journal of S.P.G. (LC. Trans.), Vol. 
yt 18, 1756. 

* Journal of S.P.G. (L.C. Trans.), Vol. 
aly, sanuary 19, 1759. 


i wel of S.P.G. (L.C. Trans.), Vol. 
XV, December 17, 1762. 

* Rev. Mr. Moore to {Secretary], (Lon- 
don], January 15, 1766, in Journal of S.P.Q. 
(L.C. Trans.), Vol. XVI, January 17, 1766. 
Rev. Mr. Moore said that Cudjo had been 
confined in St. Luke’s Hospital for 13 months 
and it was now necessary for him, by rules 
of the Hospital, to return to his house until 
Cudjo could be cared for in St. Luke’s Bed- 
jam, or Guy’s. Rev. Mr. Moore asked the 
Society for help. 





Philip Quaque appeared before the 
Society, produced his Ordination Let- 
ters, and was appointed “missionary, 
catechist, and schoolmaster to the Ne- 
groes on the Gold Coast of Africa.’* 
In addition to his salary of £50 per 
year, he was furnished with things 
necessary for his voyage. The Rev. Mr. 
Quaque had become “the first of any 
non-European race since the Refor- 
mation to receive Angelican ordina- 
a 

A letter dated February 28, 1766, 
told of his arrival on the Gold Coast, 
and declared that his prospect of suc- 
cess was excellent because his father, 
Cabosheer Cudjo, would support him 
by rounding up many young people for 
instruction.2* Moreover, parents of 
children asked that a school be opened 
on the Gold Coast. Although the Ca- 
bosheer was grateful to the Society for 
his son’s education,”* he could not be 
persuaded to prepare himself for bap- 
tism, excusing himself on the grounds 
of his great age.** By September, 1766, 
however, Mr. Quaque had baptized the 
infant son and daughter of a Dutch 
sergeant, and the twelve year old son 
of the late Governor. On Christmas 
day of that year he baptized six 


* Journal of S.P.G. (L.C. Trans.), Vol. 
XVI, may 17, 1765. 

F. Pascoe, as Hundred Years of 
the SPC, Ep 

Rev. Mr. Philip, Quaque to [Secretary], 
Cape Coast Castle, February 28, 1766, in 
Journal of 8.P.G, (L.C. Trans.), Vol. XVII, 
September 19, 1766. 

* Rev. Mr. Quaque also wrote to the 
Society, at the request of William Cudjo’s 
parents, thanking its members for the care 
they had taken of his unfortunate son. 

* Rev. Mr. Quaque to [Secretary], Cape 
Coast Castle, Africa, September 28, 1766, in 
Journal of S.P.G. (L.C. Trans.), Vol. XVII, 
August 21, 1767. 

“Rev. Mr. Quaque to [Secretary], Cape 
Coast Castle, Africa, September 28, 1766, in 
Journal of S8.P.G. (L.C. Trans.), Vol. XVII, 
August 21, 1767, 
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mulatto and three black children,” 
and, in the following January, he 
baptized two mulatto girls at Anam- 
boe, the daughters of an English mer- 
chant.2* This merchant permitted him 
to read prayers on Sunday and to 
preach to a congregation of whites and 
blacks in his home. 

Mr. Quaque opened a school in his 
own home for the instruction of mulat- 
to children. Although his pupils num- 
bered only ten, they were learning 
“surprisingly well.”?? But, in spite of 
his success as a teacher and a mission- 
ary, he had his moments of dis- 
couragement, for he could prevail upon 
no one to come to the Lord’s Table, 
because “they dare not approach while 
they are acting against Light and 
Conscience.”® More definitely, the 
men could not be persuaded to give up 
living with women to whom they were 
not married.?® Mr. Quaque wrote his 
views on matrimony to Samuel John- 
son,*° who had urged him, after the 
death of his wife, to find another com- 
panion. 


I would ... gladly embrace . . . the goodly 
advice given in the choice of another con- 


* Rev. Mr. Quaque to [Secretary], Cape 
Coast Castle, March 7, 1767, in Journal of 
—_ (L.C. Trans.), Vol. XVII, August 21, 

* Ibid. Mr. Quaque said he was kindly en- 
tertained by this merchant who had been 
recommended by a member of the African 
Committee. 

* Rev. Mr. Quaque had asked his father 
to get him six more young persons, sons of 
neighboring Cabosheers. 

* Rev. Mr. Quaque to [Secretary], Cape 
Coast Castle, Africa, September 28, 1766, in 
Journal of S.P.G. (L.C. Trans.), Vol. XVII, 
August 21, 1767. 

* Ibid. 

“A brief sketch of Johnson, an S.P.G. 
missionary in Connecticut, and first Presi- 
dent of King’s College, New York, can be 
found in John Wolfe Lydekker, Life and 
Letters of Charles Inglis, Appendix C, pp. 
262-263. 
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sort... . But permit me .. . to suggest to 
you that the marriages here are vulgarly 
termed consorting. . . . So that a person in 
my character and the only one here, would 
look black in the eyes of them, very insig- 
nificant and worthless, and which would in 
all likelihood render his public orations to 
be of no weight and influence with them. 

. as to these ignorant . . . people, 
whose minds are not for confinement, the 
proposal of such schemes [marriage] in 
every respect foreign to their . . . bigotted 
principles, would appear to them also as 
one who wants to wheedle them of their 


independency. .. ™ 


Mr. Quaque’s work on the Guinea 
Coast is peculiarly intriguing because 
he opened his mission in the heyday of 
the slave trade when this very Coast 
furnished a good share of the 50,000 to 
100,000 Negroes transported across the 
Atlantic each year.*? Naturally a traf- 
fic which set the Coast and the in- 
terior of Africa on fire was another 
serious hindrance to the work of Chris- 
tianization. In a letter of November 26, 
1767, he declared, “But in these parts 
... the stir of religion and its ever- 
lasting recompense is not so much in 
vogue as the vicious doctrine of pur- 
chasing flesh and blood like oxens in 
market place.’’** Similar opinions were 


* Philip Quaque to Samuel Johnson, Cape 
Coast Castle, Africa, November 26, 1767, 
quoted in Herbert and Carol Schneider 
(Eds.), Samuel Johnson, His Career and 
Writings, I. pp. 425-426. 

= Discussions of the slave trade may be 
found in Elizabeth Donnan, Documents II- 
lustrative of the History of the Slave Trade 
to America (four volumes); Frank J. 
Klingberg, The Anti-Slavery Movement in 
England; George F. Zook, “The Company 
of Roya) Adventurers Trading into Africa,” 
Journal of Negro History, IV, No. 2, April 
1919, pp. 134-231. 

* Philip Quaque to Samuel Johnson, Cape 
Coast Castle. Africa, November 26, 1767, 
quoted in Herbert and Carol Schneider 
(Eds.), Samuel Johnson, His Career and 
Writings, I, p. 425. This letter implies that 
Mr. Johnson had sent money to Rev. Mr. 
Quaque for his school. 
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expressed in a letter of April 5, 1769. 
Mr. Quaque said in part, 

. that cursed slave trade is the only ob- 
struction to the ministering in these desolate 
parts; and as necessity has driven many 
promising youths to get their fortune by 
such way of traffic, I am afraid that it will 
be impossible for me whom they look upon 
not much better than those unhappy crea- 
tures they come to purchase, so that as it is 
their aim to oppose the means [by which] I 
try to make religion flourish. . . .* 

Not only were the Coast people in- 
terested in the slave traffic, but most of 
them were taken up with idolatrous 
ceremonies or drunkenness. As is well 
known, the white man’s drinks and 
diseases had an instant vogue with the 
native, whether in Africa, in Paraguay, 
in the St. Lawrence Valley, or in Aus- 
tralia. Usually, liquor, having arrived 
with the trader was associated with 
the white man’s activities, and the 
missionary, therefore, often found 
liquor, native and European, estab- 
lished in advance and a puzzling prob- 
lem. Indeed, often Mr. Quaque had to 
promise the natives liquor in order to 
induce them to listen; after they had 
gathered, he would talk to them upon 
religious subjects, with Mr. Adoy and 
Mr. Aqua as interpreters.*® 

Although the Cabosheer had come to 
divine service and expressed a desire 
to build a house for worship and in- 
struction, the Governor and people of 
the garrison were very backward and 
lax in religious observance, the Gov- 
ernor asking Mr, Quaque to perform 

* Philip Quaque to Samuel Johnson, Cape 
Coast Castle, Africa, April 5, 1769 (incom- 
plete letter), quoted in Herbert and Carol 
Schneider (Eds.), Samuel Johnson, His 
Career and Writings, I, p. 429. 

*Two letters from Philip Quaque to 
[Secretary], Cape Coast Castle, October 20, 


1767, and n.d., in Journal of S.P.G. (LC. 
Trans.), Vol. XVIII, October 21, 1768. 


service only on occasions of some 
stranger visiting him, and then only as 
a matter of ostentation, Furthermore, 
the Governor had delayed the baptism 
of his four children without reason, 
although he had promised to have this 
done. Mr. Quaque’s salary had been 
increased to £100 Coast Currency by 
the African Committee, yet the Gov- 
ernor refused to grant this to him, im- 
plying that since the death of Mr. 
Quaque’s wife, he could live on £60. 
The people were under an “usurping 
and arbitrary government” which kept 
them in ignorance “for interest and 
lucre sake, while Christian humanity 
and fellow feeling is blinded with profit 
and loss.”°* In other words, these West 
African trading and military outposts 
of European expansion, placed among 
the natives in a tropical climate, ob- 
viously represented the usual elements 
of such advance guards. 

Quaque’s success fell far short of his 
wishes, as he had officiated but three 
times in two years on the great festi- 
vals.** He had not been permitted to 
conduct services in the garrison more 
than three times between September 
15, 1768, and April 15, 1769, and the 
officers of the Fort treated him disre- 
spectfully.** In 1769, he made known 
to the Society that the Governor ridi- 
culed religion, and he feared that he 
could not do any service “either to the 


* Philip Quaque to Samuel Johnson, Cape 
Coast Castle, Africa, November 26, 1767, 
quoted in Herbert and Carol Schneider 
(Eds.), Samuel Johnson, His Career and 
Writings, I. p. 425. 

* Rev. Mr. Quaque to [Secretary], Cape 
Coast Castle, September 15, 1768, in Journal 
of S.P.G. (L.C. Trans.), Vol. XVIII, May 
19, 1769. 

* Rev. Mr. Quaque to [Secretary], Cape 
Coast Castle, April 15, 1769, in Journal of 
S.P.G. (L.C. Trans.), Vol. XVIII, December 
15, 1769. 
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natives or to the Europeans.”** Even 
his own interpreter, Mr. Adoy, “had 
upbraided him and refused longer to 
waste his breath unless the Society al- 
low him a gratuity.’*° The Society 
thereupon gave Mr. Adoy £5, but at 
the same time advised its missionary to 
try to relearn his native tongue.** 

From time to time Mr. Quaque bap- 
tized people. In 1768, for example, he 
had baptized four children, two mus- 
tees and two mulattoes,*? four adults 
at the Fort in Anamboe, and two at 
Winnebah,** somewhat later. 

Baptisms of mulattoes and mustees 
continued in 1772 and 1773. On De- 
cember 26, 1773, he baptized four adult 
mulatto soldiers, a mulatto infant, and 
a black man, age 60, who had been 
stolen from the Coast forty-eight years 
ago and carried to Rhode Island.** He 
also christened a free mulatto man, 
and a boy of fourteen. The total num- 
ber of baptisms since his arrival in 
Africa was fifty-two.*® 

In the winter of 1774, Mr. Quaque 


* Rev. Mr. Quaque to [Secretary], Cape 
oo gt September 5, 1769, in Journal 
of S.P.G. (L.C. Trans.), Vol. XVIII, March 
16, ae 

‘Rev. Mr. Quaque to [Secretary],Cape 
Coast Castle, April 15, 1769, in Journal of 
S.P.G. (L.C. Trans.), Vol. XVIII, December 
15, 1769. 

“ Journal of S.P.G. (L.C. Trans.), Vol. 
XVIII, December 15, 1769. 

“Rev. Mr. Quaque to [Secretary], Cape 
Coast Castle, September 15, 1768, in Journal 
of S.P.G. (L.C. Trans.), Vol. XVIII, May 19, 
1769. 

“Rev. Mr. Quaque to [Secretary], Cape 
Coast Castle, September 22, 1770, in Journal 
of S.P.G. (L.C. Trans.), Vol. XIX, May 17, 
1771. 

“Rev. Mr. Quaque to [Secretary], Cape 
Coast. Castle, March 19, 1774, in Journal 
of S.P.G. (L.C. Trans.), Vol. XX, October 
21, 1774. 

“Rev. Mr. Quaque to [Secretary], Cape 
Coast Castle, March 19, 1774, in Journal of 
— (L.C. Trans.), Vol. XX, October 21, 


became weary of confining himself to 
one spot, so he accepted an invitation 
from one of the native chiefs of Dix- 
cove Castle, and passed eight months 
there. He told the Society that in this 
new location he had many opportuni- 
ties of exercising his ministerial func- 
tions, but there were no baptisms.** 
The Society directed him not to remain 
away so long again without its per- 
mission, and it resolved to remove him, 
if possible, to some part of Africa 
where he might be more useful than 
on the Coast.” 

However, a better day was dawn- 
ing; in 1778, the irreligious Governor 
passed away and his successor desired 
a better observance of the Sabbath.** 
More attention was now paid to public 
worship, and Mr. Quaque gained four 
proselytes between April and June, 
1778.4 He, nevertheless, continually 
lamented the unprofitableness of his 
mission, and believed he could have 
done better elsewhere. The people 
among whom he worked were “bigoted 
and superstitious,” and required more 
than human powers to make a proper 
impression upon them. The Negroes 
could not be impressed, they still re- 
garded him as merely one of them- 
selves, even his own family paid little 
attention to his instructions. Burials 
and visiting the sick were the only 
duties in which he was engaged. Per- 

“Rev. Mr. Quaque to [Secretary], Cape 
Coast Castle, July 30, 1775, in Journal of 
S.P.G. (L.C. Trans.), Vol. XXI, February 16, 
Te ournal of SP.G. (LC, Trans), Vol. 
XXI. February 16, 1776. 

“Rev. Mr. Quaque to [Secretary], Cape 
Coast Castle, January, 1778, in Journal of 
S.P.G. (L.C. Trans.), Vol. XXI, September 
18, 1778. This letter also tells of the death 
of his father, Cabosheer Cudjo. 

“Rev. Mr. Quaque to [Secretary], Cape 


Coast Castle, June 26, 1778, in Journal of 
S.P.G. (L.C. Trans.), June 18, 1779. 
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haps, in this pagan, slave trading, and 
partially Mohammedan, environment 
one man could hardly have done more. 

In 1781, Rev. Mr. Quaque planned 
to send two mulatto boys to England 
to be educated, but they became sol- 
diers before he could carry out his in- 
tention.*° In 1784-1785, he “visited 
England for a few months ... to ar- 
range for his children’s education, and 
with a view to his son succeeding 
him.”*? This was the first break in 
his long African stay. 

Returning now to the fate of his 
school during these years, in 1771, it 
was reduced to one scholar, who ran 
“very wild”®? and could hardly be pre- 
vailed upon to continue. However, by 
1773, the news reached England that 
there were then four scholars in Mr. 
Quaque’s school, and stationery, copy 
books and other supplies of a similar 
nature were needed. In the following 
year, three more pupils were added, 
yet by 1776 only two scholars re- 
mained. However, in 1788, the school 

. was revived ... by “a godlike design” 
of a new Governor and the Council, who 
formed an association under the name of 
the “Torridzonians” for the purpose of cloth- 
ing, feeding, and educating 12 poor mulatto 
children. The care of their education was 
intrusted | to Mr. Quaque and his son... ™ 





” Journal of S.P.G. (L.C. Trans.), Vol. 
XXII, October 20, 1781. 

*C. F. Pascoe, Two Hundred Years of 
the S.P.G., I, p. 257. 

® Rev. Mr. Quaque to [Secretary], Cape 
Coast Castle, February 6, 1771, in Journal 
of S.P.G. (L.C. Trans.), Vol. XIX, Novem- 
ber 15, 1771. 

* C.F. Pascoe, Two Hundred Years of the 
SP.G., I, p. 258. 


In 1791, Mr. Quaque was requested 
to take up arms in defense of Fort 
Anamboe, but refused on the ground 
that it was inconsistent with his pro- 
fession. For this decision, and for “dis- 
reputable living,” as Eveline C. Mar- 
tin states in her book on The British 
West African Settlements, he was sus- 
pended by the Governor and Council, 
only to be reinstated by the African 
Committee.°* He continued in his mis- 
sion until 1816, the year of his death. 
At the time of Mr. Quaque’s death there was 
due to him from the Society £369—that is 
over five years’ arrears of salary which he 
had refrained from drawing. This sum and 
another of £100 he bequeathed to his succes- 
sor . . . who, however, died before the be- 
quest was realised, consequently the money 
went to his executors.” 


Philip Quaque’s work in West 
Africa is, of course, an early attempt 
to spread Christianity in Negro Africa 
through the use of a native missionary, 
rather than through an European one. 
Concurrently, the Jesuits were bring- 
ing Chinese leaders to Europe for 
training for the Asiatic field, and, since 
that time, the transferrence of the 
whole management of Christianization 
and education into non-European 
hands has become an established prac- 
tice in many places, successfully used 
both by Protestants and Roman Cath- 
olics. 


“Eveline C. Martin, The British West 
African Settlements, p. 42 (Imperial Studies, 
No. 2), C. F. Pascoe, Two Hundred Years 
of the SP.G., rp: 258. 

=C; Pascoe, Two Hundred Years of 
the S.P.G., I, 258 














The Race Problem in Paris and the 
French West Indies 


MERCER COOK 


I should like to preface my remarks 
this morning with the reminder that 
France is not Utopia. As President 
Stanley King recently cautioned the 
Amherst College student body: “You 
will never find a promised land; you 
have to make one.” It seems to me 
perfectly obvious that any solution 
to the American Negro’s problems 
must be worked out right here at 
home. I make this statement because 
of various releases in the Negro press 
stressing what was apparently thought 
to be the remarkable discovery that 
America is the best place for colored 
Americans. Without suggesting there- 
fore any mass migration, I should like 
to consider, as objectively as possible, 
the race question as I found it in Paris 
and the French West Indies. 

Most of us are familiar with the 
manner in which racial discrimination 
varies not only in different states of 
this country, but also in different cities 
of the same state. Negroes in New 
Orleans will tell you that Baton Rouge 
is more prejudiced; Jersey City is re- 
putedly less prejudiced than Trenton; 
and I have heard it said that Savan- 
nah is in some respects less difficult 
than Atlanta. Occasionally there are 
differentiations within a single city: 
certain theaters will admit Negroes, 
others will not; some hotels employ 
Negroes, others do not; street cars 
will carry Negro passengers, busses 

*An address delivered before an all- 


university assembly at Atlanta University, 
on December 1, 1938. 
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will not. These and other intricacies 
should suggest the danger of attempt- 
ing to discuss the race question as a 
whole. The same applies to France, 
where the problem manifests itself in 
at least three different ways, varying 
with geographical position: on the 
continent, in the French West Indies, 
and in the French African possessions. 
Although your speaker has not visited 
the latter, his reading would indicate 
that more variations are to be found 
in the French African domain; for 
example, in Senegal, French Equa- 
torial Africa, and Madagascar. 

For many years France has en- 
joyed—and rightly so, I believe—the 
reputation of being the most liberal 
country in Europe. The inspiration for 
our American Revolution came from 
France’s writers. Her motto of “Lib- 
erty, Equality, Fraternity” has found 
at least lip service in the democratic 
countries of the world. In 1793 she 
made her first attempt to abolish Ne- 
gro slavery in her colonies. Probably 
because of the influence of his creole 
wife, Josephine, whose family had 
owned slaves in Martinique, Napoleon 
restored the institution in 1802. It 
was finally abolished in 1848. 

One of the most remarkable Negroes 
who ever lived was a French ex-slave, 
Toussaint Louverture. As early as the 
eighteenth century, at least one Ne- 
gro became a member of France’s In- 
stitut. Since 1849 Negroes have served 
in the French Chamber of Deputies. 
The two Negro writers—and I am 
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using the term Negro in the American 
sense, which implies that one drop of 
African blood determines racial iden- 
tity—the two Negro writers who can 
perhaps claim a greater number of 
readers than any other members of 
their race, Dumas father and son, were 
of French origin. From Rousseau, 
Robespierre, Lafayette, Hugo, and 
Tocqueville, to Clemenceau and André 
Gide, many of France’s leading au- 
thors and statemen have spoken in 
behalf of the black man. 

These and other factors have cre- 
ated a background favorable to the 
Negro. Considerations of a more prac- 
tical nature would include the fact 
that France, with a continental popu- 
lation of less than 45 millions, needs 
her colonial troops. During the past 
year, Germany, with no Negro sol- 
diers or colonies, and Italy, whose 
African troops would be of negligible 
value in another European war, 
wanted France and Great Britain to 
promise not to use black soldiers on 
the continent. Remembering the excel- 
lent record of her Senegalese soldiers 
during the World War, France replied 
by increasing the number of her co- 
lonia] troops. It should be noted in 
passing that the man entrusted with 
the anti-aircraft defense of Paris dur- 
ing the great war was a black man, 
the late Commandant Camille Mor- 
tenol. Another factor which acts to 
the Negro’s advantage is that he does 
not form an appreciable percentage of 
the population in France proper, and 
accordingly is not an economic menace 
or rival of the white Frenchman. There 
are probably not more than 15,000 to 
20,000 Negroes in Paris, which has a 
population of between 3 and 4 mil- 
lions. Compare this proportion with 


that of New York, a city about twice 
the size of Paris, but with 300,000 Ne- 
groes. 

Against these factors favorable to 

the Negro, there seem to be two main 
tendencies. First there is fascism, 
which is perhaps closer to France to- 
day than at any time in her history. 
The fascist groups in France at- 
tempted a coup d’état in February 
1934. Since the failure of that attempt, 
they have actively supported Italy 
against Ethiopia, and are at present 
sympathetic to Franco. Whether they 
would adopt the full fascist program 
is doubtful, but it is significant that 
they are already waging a determined 
anti-semitic campaign. In addition to 
the main liberal current in French lit- 
terature, there has been a minor 
though important stream of writers 
who have taken an active part in prop- 
agating theories of superior and in- 
ferior races. In a book published in 
1937, Race, A Study in Modern Super- 
stition, Jacques Barzun names some 
of these authors—Gobineau, Thierry, 
and Taine—and states: 
. .. without these there would have been no 
Hitler as we know him, and a very different 
Third Reich. France, moreover, has always 
been deemed free from racial prejudice in 
spite of her very respectable contributions 
to the failing. 


Then there is the influence wielded 
by certain white Americans who seem 
to think that race prejudice is an 
article for exportation. Curiously 
enough, Hollywood, a concern which 
is at least partially controlled by a 
racial minority, is not helping the 
situation, as far as Negroes are con- 
cerned, by the long line of films por- 
traying the colored man as a clown 
or coward. Happily, Marion Anderson, 
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Paul Robeson, Negro Olympic ath- 
letes and Joe Louis are helping to cor- 
rect that impression. However, much 
still remains to be done along the line 
of making the French public ac- 
quainted with the American Negro as 
he is and as he would like to be. If 
that impression is favorable, the black 
Frenchman will be better able to com- 
bat fascism. 

For the time being, neither of the 
unfavorable influences has been suf- 


ficiently significant to change the tra- 


ditional liberal French point of view. 
A few months ago, I talked with a 
French lawyer, a Leftist, who had 
traveled in this country and had been 
amazed when he was obliged to sign 
a statement that he had no Jewish 
blood before being allowed to visit 
a club in the City of Brotherly Love. 
“No Frenchman” he told me, “not even 
a Rightist, would dare admit being as 
prejudiced against Negroes as Ameri- 
cans are against Jews.” This is obvi- 
ously an overstatement, but despite 
its exaggeration, it indicates the sur- 
vival of the aforementioned liberal 
tradition. 

Many of the Negroes living in Paris 
constitute an élite. They are, for the 
most part, students, teachers, profes- 
sional and business men, writers, gov- 
ernmental officials and the like. Men- 
ials and soldiers also make up a large 
percentage of the number. All of these 
people live wherever their means per- 
mit them to live, go where they please 
and with whom they please. There are 
Negro motormen, conductors, station 
attendants and inspectors on the Paris 
busses and subways. There are colored 
girls working as saleswomen in the 
largest department stores. In the 
French Chamber of Deputies. in ad- 


dition to the six Negroes representing 
the colonies, there are two colored 
members elected by departments where 
there are probably not ten Negro vot- 
ers. 

The highly centralized French 
school system has Negroes teaching in 
the primary, secondary and superior 
divisions, now that a young woman 
has been attached to the staff of the 
botany department of the University 
of Paris. There seems to be a tendency 
not to appoint more than one Negro 
to the faculty of a given school, but 
almost every large lycée has its quota. 
Only last year, the lycée Louis-le- 
Grand, most celebrated of all French 
secondary schools, appointed a Mar- 
tiniquan professor of English. And we 
should remember that positions in 
Paris are usually reserved for the finest 
teachers. 

Naturally there is a certain amount 
of prejudice in the schools. Young co- 
lonial pupils are likely to be called 
“snow ball” until they learn how to 
use their fists; but such discrimination 
as there is, has no official sanction. 

The story of M. Béton, whom I shall 
call Example A, is pertinent here. A 
native Guadeloupean, M. Béton com- 
pleted his formal training at the Uni- 
versity of Paris in the early years of 
the century. Eligible for an appoint- 
ment as teacher of Latin and Greek 
in a French secondary school, he was 
obliged to wait a year or two because 
no Negro had ever been appointed to 
such a position—and I am now using 
the term Negro in its French connota- 
tion.? Example A believes that he 
finally obtained a position not so 
much because of his scholastic record 


*The French usually reserve the term 
Negro for darker members of the race. 
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as because of his first name. The ad- 
ministrator at that time, who hap- 
pened to be of Semitic origin was 
intrigued to find a Negro whose first 
name was Isaac. M. Béton was first 
appointed to a small provincial sec- 
ondary school. When he arrived at the 
threshold of his classroom the first 
day, the pupils broke into an uproar. 
The new teacher calmly walked to the 
desk, took out his watch and an- 
nounced: “I can well understand your 
surprise. I give you three minutes to 
become accustomed to my face. After 
that we shall get to work.” Example 
A worked so efficiently that within two 
or three years he was appointed to one 
of the larger Parisian lycées, a posi- 
tion which he still holds. Today M. 
Béton edits a small monthly paper, 
Le Colonisé, and is organizing a so- 
ciety to be called Amitiés Africaines, 
African Friendships, the purpose of 
which is to provide medical aid for 
Africans, and a center in Paris for 
Negroes of all nationalities who hap- 
pen to be visiting the French capital. 

When I left the States early last 
February, the United States Senate 
was discussing the anti-lynching bill, 
and gentlemen like the Senator from 
Louisiana were saying things that were 
not exactly complimentary to the Ne- 
gro. On my second day in Paris, I 
visited the Chamber of Deputies and 
found the darkest member present in 
the chair of the presiding officer. 
Gratien Candace, whom we shall call 
Example B., for 25 years deputy 
from Guadeloupe had only recently 
been elected vice-president of the his- 
toric Chamber by an almost unani- 
mous vote. That morning an important 
measure was being discussed. It bore 
a certain resemblance to our Wages 


and Hours Bill. Meetings of the 
French legislators have a habit of be- 
coming unruly, but M. Candace’s han- 
dling of the proceedings was masterful. 
At noon, he picked up his high silk 
hat, smiled and closed the session, to 
the applause of many of the deputies. 
That afternoon I returned to the 
Chamber but found M. Edouard Her- 
riot presiding. A French woman spec- 
tator leaned to her companion and 
said: “Pshaw! I thought M. Candace 
was Officiating today.” 

I met Example B a few days later 
at his luxurious apartment on the Ave- 
nue de Courcelles. He is a dark, dis- 
tinguished looking man, with gray hair 
and a short beard. He is extremely ac- 
tive, and his personality can best be 
described by the word powerful. “I 
have never been able to understand,” 
said M. Candace, “how anyone could 
discriminate against a man as dis- 
tinguished as my friend Dr. Dubois. 
In France things are different. (France 
is a religion with Example B.) I have 
experienced no handicaps in my career 
because of my color. On the contrary, 
I have sometimes wished that I was, 
shall we say green, so that there might 
be more obstacles to overcome.” I as- 
sured him that American Negroes 
found the existing colors just about 
all we could handle at present. 

Candace is wealthy, owns and edits 
a newspaper in Guadeloupe, and has 
written two books on the French Navy, 
the first of which, with a preface by 
the late premier Briand, was honored 
by the Academy of Moral and Politi- 
cal Sciences. French Negroes criticize 
him on two grounds: first it is alleged 
that he tried to justify Italy’s invasion 
of Ethiopia, and second, he was largely 
responsible for the recall of Guade- 
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loupe’s first Negro governor, Félix 
Eboué. This recall probably con- 
tributed to Candace’s defeat in the 
recent senatorial elections in Quade- 
loupe. 

Example C, René Maran, is a novel- 
ist who won international acclaim in 
1921 when he was awarded the Gon- 
court Prize for his African novel 
Batouala. This work was translated 
into almost every conceivable lan- 
guage: German, Danish, Japanese, 
English, Spanish, Russian. If M. 
Maran could collect royalties which 
Russia owes him—he has estimated 
that more than half a million copies 


of Batouala were sold in that country. 


—he would be in much easier circum- 
stances. When he wrote the prize 
novel, he was a relatively obscure of- 
ficial in French Equatorial Africa, 
little known as the author of two vol- 
umes of verse. Batouala not only won 
him recognition, it brought on a ban 
by most of the large French publish- 
ing houses. For he, a Negro, had dared 
criticize France’s treatment of African 
natives. Three years after his arrival 
in France, he was again blacklisted 
when he attacked the all powerful 
Senegalese deputy, Diagne, in the col- 
umns of a newspaper he was editing 
at the time. Diagne took him to court, 
had Clemenceau to testify in his be- 
half, and M. Maran narrowly escaped 
& prison sentence. 

The sensation created by Batouala 
has, strangely enough, been disap- 
pointing to its author, for whatever 
he has written since has suffered be- 
cause of the feeling aroused by that 
startling volume. He has continued 
writing for newspapers and magazines 
like Vendémiaire, Candide, and Je Sais 
Tout, and, among his more recent vol- 


umes he considers his Livre de la 
Brousse and Oppressed Heart superior 
to Batouala. The ban against him has 
finally lifted, and last year the most 
important French publishing firm 
printed his biography of the explorer 
and abolitionist David Livingstone. 
In this country none of his works has 
been translated since Batouala. 

I should not be surprised if posterity 
selects René Maran as one of the great 
Negro literary geniuses. He is today, 
at fifty-one, going along his way 
quietly, living happily with his French 
wife on the top floor of a modest 
apartment near the Latin Quarter. Of 
an independent nature, M. Maran 
shuns society and honors. I heard him 
one day refuse to have his name con- 
sidered for a decoration much to the 
amazement of the Deputy who wanted 
to nominate him. He could probably 
be a rich man today if he had been 
willing to retract some of the things 
he said about the treatment of natives 
in Africa. Later books on Africa by 
prominent white French authors like 
André Gide have proved that Maran 
told the truth in the famous preface 
of Batouala. 

Examples A, B and C have been 
older men. L. G. Damas, poet and 
journalist, will represent the younger 
French Negro intellectual. Damas, to 
whom we shall refer as Example D, 
was born in French Guiana less than 
thirty years ago, studied in the lycée 
at Martinique, and then at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. In the past two years 
he has published a volume of poems 
and an account of a visit to his native 
Guiana. The younger generation in 
France is becoming increasingly race 
conscious. Difficult economic condi- 
tions and more frequent literary and 
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personal contacts with American Ne- 
groes are giving the younger group a 
different view on the race problem. It 
is interesting to hear some of them 
recite (in English which sounds much 
like French) verses by Langston 
Hughes, Sterling Brown and Richard 
Wright. I can think of no greater trib- 
ute to the memory of that distin- 
guished alumnus and trustee of At- 
lanta University than the presence on 
our campus of a young French Negro 
who is preparing for the University of 
Paris a thesis on the Life and Works 
of James Weldon Johnson. These 
younger Negroes are developing a 
solidarity unknown to their elders. (I 
should have noted earlier that A, B, 
C, and even D have little sympathy 
for each other. In the final analysis 
the whole question in France is more 
definitely one of class than of caste.) 
Damas and his group attack any 
and all manifestations of prejudice, 
and sometimes imagine prejudice 
where none really exists; they antici- 
pate any infiltration of Hitler’s rabid 
racial antagonism, and are especially 
concerned about the French African, 
sometimes going so far as to question 
the contention that France’s colonial 
régime is more humane than that of 
other empires. This younger group 
also attacks problems which their el- 
ders prefer not to discuss; such as, for 
example, the deeply rooted but disap- 
pearing prejudices in the French West 
Indies between mulattoes and blacks. 
One of Damas’ poems ironically por- 
trays this unfortunate custom. In this 
poem the poet imagines that his 
mother has been chiding him on sev- 
eral counts. The mother concludes: 


I just remember that once again you were 
not at your violin lesson 


A banjo 
You say a banjo 
What are you saying 
A banjo, you mean a banjo 
No sir 
I will have you understand that at our 
home we shall permit 
Neither ban 
Nor jo 
Nor gui 
Nor tare 
Mulattoes don’t do that 
Leave that to Negroes. 


In July I left the continent on a 
freighter for the French West Indies. 
The regular passenger boats leave 
France twice a month but the second 
July sailing had been suppressed. I 
was all ready to rough it on the SS. 
Quercy, which Langston Hughes 
facetiously christened the 8.8. Banana. 
To my surprise, the Quercy was a new 
and comfortable vessel, whose 3,000 
tons seem infinitesimal when compared 
to the 83,000 tons of the Normandie. 
Two of the five other passengers af- 
forded me an opportunity to learn 
during the voyage something about the 
race question in Guadeloupe. 

The first, Example E, was a M. Bal- 
lin, a large, dark brown-skinned 
Guadeloupean, member of the Gen- 
eral Council of the island, and mayor 
of one of the largest communes. M. 
Ballin has had a colorful career, de- 
spite the fact that he is but forty-three 
years of age. At the close of the World 
War, he had become a functionary in 
Africa, but had been transferred three 
times and finally dismissed because 
he objected to the treatment accorded 
natives. In Paris, he had constructed 
several buildings, including two small 
hotels, and had operated a newspaper 
for three years. Returning to Guade- 
loupe, he bought a boat, but went into 
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bankruptcy because the banks, owned 
and operated by whites, refused him 
sufficient credit, afraid that he might 
become a serious competitor. There 
seems to be a poet or a politician 
somewhere in the temperament of most 
educated French West Indians, and 
M. Ballin threw himself into politics. 
His success has been phenomenal. To- 
day M. Ballin would like to see a 
Negro bank in Guadeloupe, to finance 
enterprising Negroes in worthwhile 
ventures. Opportunities are numerous. 
There are, for example, no paper-mills 
or soap plants on the island, despite 
the existence of all of the necessary 
raw materials. 

Example F was a white planter of 
Guadeloupe, descendant of one of its 
old families. He represented that three 
or five per cent of the population which 
can claim unmixed origin and a large 
share of the island’s wealth. His 
grandfather owned slaves. Today he 
must see the descendants of those 
slaves occupy the highest political 
positions in Guadeloupe. (In Mar- 
tinique as well, 35 of the 36 members 
of the general council are Negroes.) F 
accepts the situation gracefully. The 
only occasion on which he reacted un- 
favorably was during a conversation 
in which a certain person was referred 
to as a white Guadeloupean. “He is 
not,” interrupted F, “his great-grand- 
father married a mulatto.” 

F is perhaps typical of the small 
minority of whites on the islands of 
Guadeloupe and Martinique. So- 
cially, they remain apart from the 
masses. They own plantations and 
many of the businesses. The Negroes 
have political power, a certain share 
of the wealth, and some of the most 
envied positions as physicians and 


lawyers. For many years, the young 
white boy has left school at the age 
of fifteen or thereabouts, to learn his 
father’s business. The Negro, in in- 
creasing numbers, has gone to Paris 
to complete his education. This has 
led to the formation on the islands of 
a cultured Negro élite to whom the 
white planter is frequently obliged to 
turn, in all but his social contacts. He 
is never a party to such cases of inter- 
marriage as may occur. 

With a Negro population of from 
95 to 97 per cent, there is no segrega- 
tion in public places. Race prejudice is 
a carefully hidden thing, and unem- 
ployment is almost unknown. Wages 
are low, but so is the cost of living. 
The natives are happy, or would be 
but for the ever present plague of 
politics; the children healthy and nu- 
merous. Guadeloupean and Marti- 
niquan hospitality are unexcelled. 
With a few changes, these two islands 
could be made the promised land for 
the Negroes who live there. 

I was unable to detect much evi- 
dence of prejudice within the race on 
either island. However, Martinique 
friends told me that Negroes of dif- 
ferent color did not associate in 
Guadeloupe. Moreover, according to 
these same Martiniquans, Guade- 
loupeans are so color conscious that 
only a black man like Candace or the 
other deputy Satineau could possibly 
be elected to high office. Rather than 
select a mulatto, Guadeloupeans would 
choose a white man like Senator Bér- 
enger. My Guadeloupe acquaintances 
said just the opposite. In Martinique, 
they assured me only mulattoes could 
be elected to public office, and they 
gave light-skinned Senator Lémery 
and Deputy Sévére as examples. 
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The rivarly between natives of these 
two islands is sometimes amusing. 
Martinique is proud of her Josephine, 
of her superior prosperity, of her rum 
that sells for more than Guadeloupean 
rum, and even of her volcano, Mt. 
Pelé, which erupts more frequently 
and more devastatingly than Guade- 
loupe’s Soufriére. Guadeloupeans re- 
tort by pointing to the achievements 
of their great men, to their fine roads, 
and by stressing the fact that there 
are no snakes on their island. I have 
heard Martiniquans point with pride 
to their snakes, remarking that there 
should be at least one serpent in every 
self-respecting paradise. Pride seems 
to be one of the major characteristics 
of many of these islanders. The card 
of one affable but by no means extraor- 
dinary Martiniquan, Example G, con- 
tained six titles! Regrettable though 
such excessive pride may be, it seems 
to me to indicate that there is not 
enough discrimination to develop the 
inferiority complexes and defeatist 





philosophies which racial minorities 
frequently exhibit elsewhere. 

There is, to be sure, more race preju- 
dice on the islands than in France 
proper. Possibly the most conclusive 
bit of evidence that it does not as- 
sume alarming proportions is a litte 
sign that I saw in front of a butcher 
shop operated by a Negro in a small 
Martinique town. After listing the 
various meats and their price, the sign 
carried, in type larger than that de- 
scribing the merchandise, these three 
words: Vive la France! 

In conclusion, I have tried to prove 
no point. My report has been obviously 
incomplete. I have told you something 
about conditions in another part of 
the world, and have introduced you 
to A, B, C, D, E, F, and G. May I re- 
mind you that it takes more than 
seven letters to make an alphabet? 
Only when we have found all the other 
letters can we hope to discover the 
answer to the race question. 
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The Education of Negro Children 
Living in Emporia 
MAURICE S. STOKES 


HistoricAL DEVELOPMENT 


After receiving assistance from one 
hundred fifty Indians, Colonel Proc- 
tor, Captain Heritage, and their sol- 
diers, the first Negro family arrived in 
Eimporia, Kansas, in 1863, only six 
years after its founding. There were 
eleven members of the family, the 
Odairs, who arrived before the “Exo- 
dus” to Kansas in 1876. This great 
movement affected Emporia as it did 
other cities in Kansas. The exact rea- 
son for the migration of Negroes from 
the Southern states in such large num- 
bers, approximately 20,000, is still 
somewhat a mystery, and our most au- 
thentic historians do not agree on the 
matter. The failure of the cotton crops, 
encouragement by unscrupulous politi- 
cians and land speculators, partial loss 
of Negro power at the end of the 
Reconstruction period, the known at- 
titude of “bleeding Kansas” in behalf 
of freedom, are among the myriad of 
reasons given for the migration of the 
Negro to Kansas. The railroads mis- 
represented conditions to get traffic; 
several box cars of Negroes arrived in 
Emporia on the M. K. and T. Railroad. 
Beginning with scant household goods, 
houseless, foodless, cheerful, and stout- 
hearted, the Negro population in 1920 
reached a high point with 707 people, 
but declined to 619 in 1936. 


CuRRENT CONDITIONS 
In order to secure significant data 
about the local population, a Per- 
sonal Data Test was given in March 
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1936, to 91 Negro children in the Em- 
poria Public Schools, from the fourth 
to the twelfth, inclusive. The test was 
designed primarily for the Negro chil- 
dren in Emporia. Occupationally, the 
only profession represented was the 
ministry; the only skilled laborers 
named were several automobile me- 
chanics. The following are among the 
unskilled occupations named: car 
washer, truck drivers, janitors, bell 
boy, porter, shoe shiner, railroad la- 
borer, W.P.A. worker. Concerning pro- 
fessional and vocational aspirations 
it was found that 20 per cent wanted 
to be teachers and 11 per cent desired 
to be nurses. Among the other profes- 
sions and vocations mentioned are: 
secretary, musician, artist, lawyer, 
painter, stenographer, writer, beauti- 
cian, chef, movie star, mail clerk, civil 
engineer, carpenter, doctor, and drug- 
gist. 

When asked to name the three 
places where most leisure time was 
spent, 69 per cent mentioned the home; 
parks, playgrounds, and the Y.M.C.A. 
received a total of 29 per cent. Chil- 
dren go to the theaters of the com- 
munity four times as much as to the 
Y.M.C.A. or Public Library. Fifty- 
eight per cent of the elementary school 
children say they attend the theater 
once a week, while 68 per cent of the 
junior and senior high pupils attend 
once or twice a week. Western and 
love pictures are the most popular; 
37 per cent say they like the former 
type best, while 30 per cent prefer the 
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latter type best. Musical comedies, 
straight comedies, Shirley Temple pic- 
tures rank next. Cartoon, jungle, his- 
torical, and news pictures receive votes 
from only 9 per cent of the group. 

It was found that over 75 per cent 
of the people have electric lights and 
radios, while at least over 75 per cent 
have running water and washing ma- 
chines. Between one-fourth and one- 
half of them have sewage, bath tubs, 
victrolas, pianos, gas, telephones, 
vacuum cleaners. About 17 per cent 
have a furnace in their home, almost 
14 per cent have electric refrigerators, 
and under 14 per cent have typewrit- 
ers. 

When asked to name the book you 
like best of all the books you have 
read, Dick Tracy, Black Beauty, and 
Mickey Mouse led the list for elemen- 
tary school pupils. A wide and di- 
versified range was noted in the jun- 
ior and senior high school pupils. Girls 
listed such books as Love of My Own, 
Girl of the Limberlost, Little Women, 
Rose of Dutches, Kidnapped, and 
Helen of the Old House; while among 
the books listed by boys were The 
Boy’s Life of Edison, The Mighty 
Man, Jack the Young Rancher, Call of 
the Wild, and Sequota. 

It is relevant to note that from 1931 
to 1936 Negro males have a better 
percentage of attendance—92.22 per 
cent—than Negro females (89.25 per 
cent). The white children show a 
slightly different picture, with an at- 
tendance of 92.95 per cent for males 
and 92.10 per cent for females. 

Of the 151 children enrolled in the 
different schools of the city (1936), 
the Century School has the largest Ne- 
gro enrollment with 51 pupils; pupils 
of the Emporia Junior High School 


are next with 37 pupils. There were 
no Negroes attending Walnut School, 
and only one attending Kansas Ave- 
nue School. 

From 1926 to 1937 there was a total 
of 62 Negroes to graduate from the 
Emporia High School. Over the same 
period of time five Negroes, or 8 per 
cent of all Negro graduates were 
elected to the National Honor Society, 
This is slightly below the percentage 
for white children since from 10 to 15 
per cent of the class is elected each 
year. Thirteen Negroes were awarded 
athletic letters during this period. One 
boy “lettered” in athletics for three 
years in track and for two years in 
basketball, while another lettered for 
three years in football and one year 
in track. Over three times as many 
boys have lettered in track as have 
those in football and basketball to- 
gether. 


PERSONALITY EXPERIMENTATION 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ATTITUDES 


Within the last decade many edu- 
cators, psychologists, socialogists, and 
other pioneer thinkers have placed 
much emphasis upon attitudes. It has 
been found that attitudes determine 
the conscious activity of men to a 
signal degree. The question of likes, 
dislikes, biases, antipathies, and preju- 
dices are being given more and more 
consideration in every category of hu- 
man society. 

Annual reports, school manuals and 
directories, courses of study, news- 
papers, and books have all given large 
sections to the compiling of data that 
will throw light on the question of at- 
titudes, which is so inevitably bound 
and intertwined with human actions. 

It seems particularly necessary to 
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study the basic attitudes of Negro 
children enrolled in mixed school sys- 
tems if we are to understand the type 
of adjustment made or develop a cur- 
riculum to assist those children to 
make an adequate one. 


An ATTITUDINAL TEST 


A personality inventory was ad- 
ministered to 91 Negro children at- 
tending the Emporia Public Schools 
from the fourth to the twelfth grade, 
inclusive. The inventory used in the 
investigation was derived from se- 
lected schedules reinforced by ques- 
tions that were added by the writer. 
The inventory was modified princi- 
pally because of certain local attitudes 
which could thus best be revealed. The 
investigation was primarily designed 
to test four things—school adjustment, 
health adjustment, home adjustment, 
neurotic adjustment. 

Those taking the test were advised 
that their grades would not be affected 
by the results of the test and that their 
instructors would not see the indi- 
vidual scores but only the tabulated 
results for the entire group. After a 
brief explanation about the test the 
children were requested to feel free 
to ask questions about anything they 
did not understand. 


School Adjustment 


In general the Negro children 
thoughtout the Emporia Public School 
System think they are treated fairly. 
The inventory also shows that the ma- 
jority of those tested are happily ad- 

*Percival M. Symonds, Diagnosing Per- 
sonality and Conduct, New York: The Cen- 
tury Co., 1931, p. 175; L. L. Thurstone and 
Thelma Gwinn Thurstone, Personality 


Schedule, Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1929. 


justed in their school environment. 
About 74 per cent of the children feel 
that their school year has been rather 
enjoyable, while a similar number feel 
that they are always given a chance to 
show what they know in class. The re- 
sults of the much discussed question 
about whether teachers require too 
much home work shows that 84 per 
cent of these children feel that they 
do not. About 50 per cent of them 
stated that they would select another 
teacher in their subject if permitted, 
and that they do not like to take school 
work home; about the same number 
also stated that their teachers made 
long assignments, and that they are 
sometimes punished for things they 
did not do. Almost 82 per cent of them 
feel that their teachers usually treat 
them as friends; 26 per cent of them 
think that some of their teachers 
marked examinations too severely. The 
question, “do you usually pass in sub- 
jects you dislike?” was answered af- 
firmatively by 80 per cent; 82 per 
cent of them feel that their teachers 
are not strict. The number of those 
who say they remember it long if the 
teachers scold them is 62 per cent, and 
67 per cent say the teacher praises 
them when they hand in good work. Of 
the three favorite subjects inquired 
about mathematics ranks first, Eng- 
lish second, and history a poor third. 


Health Adjustment 


Results of the more significant ques- 
tions on health are as follows: 26 per 
cent drink tea or coffee; 14 per cent 
have had major operations; 80 per 
cent eat their meals at a regular time 
each day; 13 per cent have trouble 
with pains in their feet; 58 per cent 
do not wash their teeth at least once 
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a day ; 6 per cent say they use tobacco; 
93 per cent usually sleep well at night; 
54 per cent like contests in which they 
use their minds better than athletic 
games in which there is a lot of ac- 
tion; 91 per cent say they usually feel 
well and strong; and 6 per cent say 
they do not have a good appetite. 

Three questions that have a special 
importance are: can you hear well, 
92 per cent reported yes and 8 per 
cent no; do you have dental work 
done often, 23 per cent said yes and 
77 per cent no; and are your eyes 
easily strained, 56 per cent said no 
and 44 per cent yes. 


Home Adjustment 


The data compiled concerning the 
home life adjustment depicts a con- 
dition which is to be expected from 
any normal group. Of those tested, 48 
per cent of them state that they con- 
fide with their parents to the extent of 
telling them secrets; and 54 per cent 
of them believe they are doing as 
much in school as their parents ex- 
pect; the percentage of those coming 
from divorced homes is 11. Over 84 
per cent are usually permitted to go 
visiting when they desire, and 14 per 
cent state they did not have many toys 
to play with when a smal] child. Al- 
most 30 per cent of them state their 
parents have bought at least one new 
car, while 14 per cent of those whose 
parents have cars say they are per- 
mitted to drive it often. Only 5 per 
cent report that their friends are not 
always welcome to visit in their home, 
and 32 per cent think they are their 
parents’ favorite child. About 45 per 
cent are permitted to play cards in 
their home, only 27 per cent of the 
parents have visited the schools this 


year, while 40 per cent say their moth- 
ers and fathers spend much time help- 
ing them with their school work. Al- 
most 87 per cent state they are usually 
given a little money to spend at least 
once a month; only 32 per cent say 
they have bank accounts. Of those 
who say that many of their friends 
come to their home to visit the per- 
centage is 72, while 23 per cent say 
that they often feel that nobody loves 
them; 90 per cent say that their 
mother’s nature is usually cheerful. 
The percentage of the families who 
do not attend concerts is 45. About 15 
per cent say their fathers attended 
college, while 67 per cent think their 
mother is the dominant member of the 
family. When asked have you ever de- 
sired to run away from home, 19 per 
cent reported yes; 84 per cent say their 
home environment is happy. 


Neurotic Adjustment 


In order to obtain a comparison 
about the neurotic adjustment of the 
ninety-one Negro children tested from 
the fourth to the twelfth grades, in- 
clusive, the answers of thirty-seven 
identical questions were compared with 
the results from a test given to 150 
white children of the Emporia Junior 
High School in 1934. Before questions 
where there is a discrepancy of ten 
or more points a star has been placed; 
such noticeable discrepancies are more 
meaningful than smaller ones. “A” 
indicates the adjusted or desirable 
answer; “U” indicates the unadjusted 
or undesirable answer. The adjusted 
or desirable answer has been placed 
at the conclusion of each question; the 
results are as follows:? 


*This comparison is made _ possible 
through the courtesy of Dr. Herbert Galen 
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TABLE I 
CoMPARATIVE ADJUSTMENT OF NEGRO AND WHITE PouPILs 
Negro White 
A U A U 
Did you ever have the habit of twitching your | 86.82% 13.18% 89.80% 10.20% 
head, neck, or shoulders? No. 
Do you usually sleep well at night? Yes. 93 .40 6.60 90.66 9.34 
Are you tired most of the time? No. 84.62 15.38 86.00 14.00 
Does it make you uneasy to sit in a small 72.53 27.47 82.00 18.00 
room with the door shut? No. 
Do you laugh easily? No. *45 .06 54.94 20 .66 79.34 
Are you sometimes the leader of a social af- | 47.26 52.74 41.34 59.66 
fair? Yes. 
Do you consider yourself a rather nervous | 73.27 26.73 82.00 18.00 
person? No. 
Are you interested in meeting a lot of differ- | 67.47 32.53 74.67 25.33 
ent kinds of people? Yes. 
Are your feelings easily hurt? No. 62.64 37 .36 67 .33 32.67 
Have you found books more interesting than 61.53 38 .47 62.00 38.00 
people? No. 
Do people think you are selfish? No. 92.31 7.69 93 .33 6.67 
Can you sit still without fidgeting? Yes. *52.75 47.25 70 .67 29.33 
Do you usually trust people? Yes. 79.13 20.87 85.33 14.67 
Is you mother usually cheerful? Yes. 91.96 8.04 92.00 8.00 
Do you get rattled easily? No. 82.42 17.58 86.67 13.35 
Do you ever talk in your sleep? No. 69.24 30.76 63 .33 36 .67 
Do you get tired of amusements quickly? No.| *76.63 26.37 91.33 8.67 
Are you troubled with shyness? No. 81.32 18.68 82.67 17.33 
Do people find fault with you more than you | *68.14 31.86 80.00 20.00 
deserve? No. 
Do you day-dream frequently? No. 71.43 28 .57 65.33 34.67 
Do you often say things on the spur of the | *54.94 45.96 66 .67 33.33 
moment and then regret them? No. 
Is there anyone you want to get even with? | 71.43 28 .57 76.00 24.00 
No. 
Do your interests change quickly? No. 59.35 40.65 60 .67 39.33 
Are you easily moved to tears? No. 70.44 29.56 85.33 14.67 
Does it bother you to have people watch you | *67.04 32.96 56 .67 43 .35 
work even when you do it well? No. 
Do you have the feeling of falling when you | *62.64 37 .36 84.67 15.33 
are going to sleep? No. 
Can you stand kidding? Yes. 85.72 14.28 82.67 17.33 
Are you bothered by the feeling that people 73 .63 26.37 86.00 14.00 
are reading your thoughts? No. 
Do you like contests in which you use your | *54.95 45.05 70 .67 29.33 
mind better than you like athletic games? 
No. 
Do you think you are often regarded as queer? | 78.14 21.86 83.33 16.67 


No. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF CONTEMPORARY 
NEGROES 


In the Roosevelt High School, Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
the teachers in the history and litera- 
ture departments teach units on the 
Negro, although they do not have 
special classes in the history and lit- 
erature. These units usually cover a 
period of two or three weeks. If the 
history of the Negro race is thought 
important enough to be taught in a 
school where there are few, if any Ne- 
groes, it surely should be taught in a 
school where Negroes are represented 
in large numbers. 

Table II further indicates the need 
for a course in Negro History. 


TABLE II 
OUTSTANDING CONTEMPORARY NEGROES 
Wuo WERE REcOoGNIZED 








Senior Junior 
Name High High Grades 





Carter Woodson 
Charles Florence 
William Pickens 
Mordecai Johnson 
John Gregg 
W. E. Dubois 
L. K. Williams 
Oscar DePriest 
R. R. Moton 
*James Weldon 
Johnson 


Number Tested 25 
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* Deceased 


There were two paramount reasons 
for inserting this question into the 
study: first, to find out if the Negro 
children who attend school where the 
curriculum is primarily designed for 
white children know anything about 





Lull, Head of the Department of Education, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas, and Dr. James Bart Stroud, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


outstanding contemporary Negro lead- 
ers who are making contributions to- 
ward the Americanization of all groups 
and towards the amelioration of so- 
ciety; second, to find out if Negro 
children know anything about the ac- 
complishment and achievement of Ne- 
gro thinkers that would give them a 
feeling of racial identity. 

The results show that no pupil got 
more than 50 per cent of the questions 
correct; the inertia in answering this 
question is further demonstrated, since 
approximately 65 per cent of them 
scored 0. That the children answering 
the questions were not familiar with 
the men is further revealed by such 
absurd answers in the senior high 
group as: James Weldon Johnson, a 
prize fighter; R. R. Moton, an orches- 
tra leader; W. E. Dubois, a player in 
Green Pastures. Such Negro frontier 
thinkers as Carter Woodson, Mordecai 
Johnson, and William Pickens were 
entirely unknown to the children on 
all levels. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Upon the basis of the data presented 
in this study, the writer wishes to sub- 
mit the following conclusions and rec- 
ommendations: 

1. A Negro Educational Supervisor 
—with formal training, innate ability, 
interest in and love for children, and 
a capacity for hard work—would be 
able to make a direct, positive con- 
tribution for developing the personali- 
ties of the Negro and white children 
of the city. 

2. The forces that make for com- 
munity solidarity are seriously chal- 
lenged when it is realized that three 
of our best social agencies—parks, 
playgrounds, and the Y.M.C.A.—fail 
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almost wholly to influence the lives 
of the children in an organized way 
during the highly suggestible period of 
adolescence. 

3. Such magazines as the Crisis, Op- 
portunity and The Southern Workman 
are not available in the city library, 
its branches, the high school library, 
or the local college libraries; they 
should be added. 

4. There appears to be an appalling 
need for a course to be taught in the 
senior high school about the history 
of the Negro race. Such a course would 
tend to make for increased racial es- 
teem, show the réle of the Negro in 
American life and culture, and make 
a genuine contribution towards im- 
proving race relations. 

5. The Emporia curriculum commit- 
tee should become appraised about the 
feasibility of integration and dif- 
ferentiation for Negro pupils in con- 


structing their curriculum. 

6. Students of education are faced 
with an impelling challenge to do 
more research in Emporia and other 
communities. It is obvious that many 
pertinent facts could be assembled. 

Some of the following questions 
could be dealt with to advantage. 
What are the occupations in which 
Negroes in your community partici- 
pate? What occupations are closed to 
Negroes? What work could they par- 
ticipate in that they are not prepared 
to do? How have they failed to utilize 
their opportunities? Do they have a 
civic and community feeling? The ab- 
sence of more objective data concern- 
ing these and similar questions is a 
startling but bitter paradox, since so- 
cial progress can be greatly facilitated 
and accelerated by penetrating be- 
neath the surface and dealing with 
such fundamental issues. 








Anthropological Differences Between 
Whites and Negroes 


CLAIBORNE PELL 


When we ask ourselves the question 
whether the Negro is anthropologically 
different from the white, there are two 
aspects that we must consider—the 
mental and the physical. Taken as 
such, physical differences will have 
little bearing on our present study of 
the education of the Negro. But they 
do have an indirect affect upon the 
mental differences through the medium 
of psychology. As Kroeber said “. . . 
races which differ anatomically also 
differ in some degree physiologically 
and psychologically.” We all know 
how a hunchbacked or clubfooted man 
is liable to develop a warped mentality 
or how a man that is physically well 
put together will usually be a hearty, 
leading fellow. In the same way the 
Negro physiognomy in a preponder- 
antly white community results in a 
certain defensive reaction, an inferior- 
ity complex. 

There are various reasons for say- 
ing the Negro is physically different 
from the white. One would be the 
divisions of Sergi where the Negro 
falls under the brachycephalic or 
round-headed classification and the 
white under the dolichocephalic or 
long-headed classification. Deniker 
carries the differences to an extreme 
when he deduces that there are some 
seventeen main races and twenty- 
nine sub-races by a study of the vary- 
ing skin colour, hair texture, eye colour 
and shape of nose. We have Dr. Bean’s 
conclusion that Negro brains average & 


* Otto Klineberg, Race Differences, p. 73. 
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good deal smaller than do white ones. 
But that theory was later refuted by 
Dr. Mall when he demonstrated that 
the average brains of both races were 
almost exactly similar. However, the 
median of the Negro was slightly lower 
because some exceptional white brains 
were larger than any known Negro 
brains and some Negro brains of aver- 
age brains of average intelligence were 
smaller than any equivalent white 
brains. There is Klineberg’s* distinc- 
tion between the spiral Negroid hair 
and the wavy hair of the Caucasian. 
The most obvious physical difference is 
the pigmentation. But then this is often 
thought to be the result of environ- 
mental adaptability. Both Buffon and 
Herder® think that it will change with 
the environment and Keith* adds to 
this by saying that it is a compara- 
tively recent addition. 

None of the physical differences I 
have mentioned place the Negro any 
higher or lower in relation to the white. 
As a matter of fact, the lack of hair 
and full red lips remove him further 
from the anthropoid than the white 
man.° 

These physical differences have little 
meaning in themselves, but they do 
have a psychological reaction. This is 
understandable in the United States 
where economic jealousy, as expressed 
by means of racial prejudice, has pro- 


? Klineberg, Race Differences, p. 22. 
*Ibid., p. 3. 

* Ibid., p. 34. 

*E. B. Reuter, American Race Problem, 
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duced a segregation of the Negro. 
However, it is likewise present in a 
country like Brazil where “Race preju- 
dice is at a minimum.’* Even there 
“the desire to be White is no less 
marked . . . than elsewhere in Latin 
America, however friendly the colours 
may be towards each other in gen- 
eral,” 

Having considered, in brief, some of 
the physical differences, we shall now 
approach the mental side of the ques- 
tion. As an hors d’oeuvre and as a 
matter of general interest, we have the 
difference in nonfiction reading in- 
terests as shown by Louis Shores’ com- 
parative study of students at Fisk and 
at Chicago. He discovered that their 
tastes were very closely similar and 
that “There is much more agreement 
between students of the same sex re- 
gardless of race than between students 
of the same race regardless of sex.’* 
What minor differences there are 
might well be due to the actual dif- 
ference in racial interest, 2.e., and ar- 
ticle written by or about Negroes 
would naturally have more interest 
for the Fisk students than for those 
at Chicago. Other reasons for minor 
differences would include the differ- 
ence in environment, for example. 
Agriculture would have far more in- 
terest for the preponderantly rural 
element at Fisk than for the urban 
element at Chicago. Another would 
be that the segregated schools of the 
South are inferior to those of the 
North. Finally, the fact that the ac- 


*L. L. and J. S. Bernard, The Negro in 
Relation to Other Races in Latin America, 


p. 313. 

"Ibid., p. 314. 

®Louis Shores, “A Comparison of the 
Reading Interests of Negro and White Col- 
lege Students,” JouRNAL or Necro Epuca- 
TION, p. 464. 


cessibility of reading material is in 
accordance with the affluence of the 
community, would be a further dis- 
advantage to the Fisk students. The 
similarities of reading interests are 
so close and the differences so neg- 
ligible and so easily accountable, that 
we can say that their reading interests 
are the same. 

An argument often advanced to 
show the intellectual inferiority of the 
Negro is that his civilization, when 
untouched by white influences as in 
Africa, is far less advanced than ours. 
As Delafosse says 
C’est au point de vue social surtout que les 
négres donnent l’impression d’étre en retard 
sur nous. Ils en sont encore 4 la periode du 
collectivisme intégral qu’ont connu nos 
ancétres avant le moyen Age, tandis que 
pour sommes parvenus & |’individualisme. 


He concludes with the observation of 
“Qui sait, en effet, si les derniers (the 
Europeans) n’ont pas marché trop 
vite?” To support Delafosse’s thesis 
that, because the civilization of the 
Negro is less advanced than that of the 
white, it does not necessarily mean 
that it is intellectually inferior, we 
need only remember how far behind 
the Greek and Roman civilizations 
were that of our own Nordic ancestors. 

This argument of Delafosse’s ans- 
wers Reuter’s statement that “In the 
historic approach the relative cultural 
sterility of the Negro people is... 
taken as an evidence of incapabil- 
ity.”"° We must not forget that there 
is absolutely no general objective 
standard that we can measure cul- 
tures by. The Yakuts always share 
their food when others are hungry, it 
is inconceivable to them that some 


° Maurice Delafosse, Les Negres, p. 12. 
” Reuter, op. cit., p. 74. 
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should starve while others are sati- 
ated; yet this does not mean that 
their culture is necessarily superior 
to ours. I consider the only possible 
standard that could be set for any 
culture is how far it promotes the 
happiness and content of the indi- 
vidual and of the community. The 
Negroes of Africa fit this requisite 
more easily than does our modern 
technological one. Measured by this 
standard, the African civilization is 
higher; measured by other standards, 
it would be lower. There is no defi- 
nite proof that it is higher or lower, 
sO we can assume it to be equal. 
“Experimental evidence on differ- 
ences in temperament between the two 
races is extremely meagre”™ says 
Morris Viteles. There have been com- 
paratively few tests made, and those 
that have been were inconclusive. 
Crane tried to lay the cause of the 
Negro’s implusiveness to three rea- 
sons—that his instinctive impulses are 
stronger, that an inferior mentality 
fails to see the advantage of inhibiting 
present desires, and that he lacks the 
power to prevent an impulse from 
breaking through an incompatible ac- 
tivity.‘ Crane’s conclusions are gen- 
eralities and have little foundation 
in actual fact. The Downey tests of 
McFadden and Dashiell have been 
equally inconclusive.’* There are too 
few results to permit the making of 
an actual generalization. My own be- 
lief is that the Negro is more impul- 
sive than the White because his civili- 
zation has not been stepped up so fast, 
as Maurice Delafosse pointed out, as 
has ours. Thus his greater impulsive- 
ness is not a sign of inferior mentality, 


4 Morris Viteles, op. cit., p. 172. 
" Ibid., p. 170. 
Tint. o.. Tit. 


but merely a lack of development in 
the art of inhibition. 

The most important set of experi- 
ments and the main basis for most of 
the modern studies of the difference in 
intelligence of the Negro and the 
Whites are the army tests that were 
given to some 90,000 white and 20,000 
Negro recruits during the War. It was 
found by these that the average score 
of the Negro was 9.9 as compared with 
13.5 for the white and that the aver- 
age mental age was 10.4 as compared 
with the whites’ 13.1.1* On the surface 
this would seem damning evidence of 
the intellectual superiority of the 
white. However, there are several rea- 
sons which render these tests incon- 
clusive. They should be taken with 
several grains of salt. In the first place 
no Negroes were wanted in the higher 
branches of the service, hence the 
examiners would mark them as low 
as possible. Secondly, there were pro- 
portionately three times as many Ne- 
groes given the Beta test for illiterates 
as whites. These Beta tests are gen- 
erally conceded to result in a lower 
score than the others. Lastly, the Ne- 
groes who received low scores were 
rarely reexamined while it was the 
custom for the low score whites to take 
a reexamination.’® 

Besides these specific reasons, there 
were various background ones which 
would tend to make these tests in- 
valid. For one reason, the result 
depended partly upon the previous 
education received by the Negro. Be- 
sides the accepted inferiority of the 
segregated Negro schools of the South, 
the opportunities and grades received 
by Negro students in the North were 
liable to the prejudice of their teach- 


* Viteles, op. cit., p. 169. 
* Reuter, op. cit., pp. 87, 88. 
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ers. In addition to these broad facts, 
there are the specific ones, brought out 
by Blose and Caliver in their Statis- 
tics of the Negro that Negro children 
average twenty-five less days a year 
at school than do white ones and that 
only 74.8 per cent of the Negro chil- 
dren are able to take advantage of 
whatever educational facilities are of- 
fered as contrasted with the 88.4 per 
cent of the white children that attend 
school. 

Environment must also enter into 
the consideration of these tests. One 
of their results was to show the dis- 
tinct superiority of the Northern Ne- 
gro over the Southern, and even over 
a fair proportion of the Southern 
whites. In the same sphere was the 
superiority of the urban over the rural. 
Zimmerman does not believe that se- 
lective migration accounts for the su- 
perior intelligence in the cities—he 
believes it is the two extremes who 
go from the rural communities to 
urban.’® This theory would tally with 
the results of the tests as it would 
more likely be the Negroes in the 
higher intelligence brackets who would 
enlist than in the lower. In my mind 
these two sets of reasons, the specific 
and the background, demonstrate, the 
inconclusiveness of the army tests. 
Though, as Professor Bunche pointed 
out in his World View of Race, the 
army tests have been corroborated by 
subsequent tests upon children, the 
same objections would still apply to 
the more recent tests. 

We might find as incontestable evi- 
dence that Negro children in the North 
have lower intelligence quotients than 
white, but this again is explainable. I 
have already pointed out the fact that 
fewer Negro children attend school 


* Klineberg, op. cit., p. 196. 


and that their terms are often shorter. 
There will almost certainly be a cer- 
tain racial prejudice in the classroom. 
Only in Brazil and Martinique where 
racial prejudice is practically nil do 
their records compare favourably. The 
fact that the group median of Negro 
children shows a steady progress up 
from the Southern rural public school 
to the Northern city high school shows 
the superiority of urban condition to 
rural and Northern to Southern.” 

It is safe to say that as the environment of 
the Negro approximates more and more 
closely that of the White his inferiority 
tends to disappear.” 

A study of the records of Negro 
college students demonstrates the 
truth of Professor Bunche’s thesis that 
“Superior environment is a determin- 
ing factor in intellectual capacity.’”® 
One of the first things we find is that 
the education of the parents fluctuates 
proportionately as the intelligence of 
the children goes up.?® That is, the 
parents of those children who are at- 
tending colleges tend to have more 
education than those whose children 
are not pursuing higher education. 
Akin to this is the fact that occupa- 
tional status appears to have a sig- 
nificant relationship to scholastic apti- 
tude. Thus we find that those students 
who are drawn from clerical and pro- 
fessional classes will have a very much 
higher scholastic aptitude than those 
who are drawn from the unskilled and 
farming classes.” However, these find- 
ings may have some relationship to 
the question of geographic origin since 
the white collar Negroes are usually 


* Klineberg, - cit., p. 188. 
*, Lbid. , p. 189 
<— J. Bunche, A World View of Race, 
p. 22 


* Ambrose Caliver, A Background Study 
of ae, a Students, p. 19, Fig. 5. 
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found in the urban north and the 
labouring ones in the rural south. The 
Northern element, 19.1 per cent,” will 
have a greater proportion of honour 
men than will their more numerous 
Southern brothers. A Negro college 
freshman approximates a white in 
that the younger he is, the higher his 
scholastic aptitude will be.?* These 
results again show that it is the en- 
vironment, and not the race, that is 
the underlying cause of what we call 
“racial differences.” Under similar 
conditions, they will both respond 
alike. 

One rather amusing theory is that 
the reason some Negroes are superior 
to others is that they have a greater 
proportion of white blood, ergo, the 
whites must be superior to the blacks. 
I grant that miscegenation has been 
going on for so long that there is no 
such thing as a racially pure people 
and that some people will always be 
superior to others, there will always 
be “haves” and “have nots,” but the 
two are not irrevocably tied together. 
I agree with Herskovits when he says 
that the census is wrong in saying that 
85 per cent of the Negroes are pure** 
and when he says that the 
Hypothesis that . . . a group of individuals 
having more white blood is innately su- 
perior to a group ... having more Negro 
blood is to be severely questioned.” 


Ferguson may believe that intelligence 
tests show the superiority of the 
lighter Negroes, but he has merely to 
look at the pictures in Life of October 
3 to find the same proportion of black 
to white as we can find on Wither- 
spoon Street. 

*Ibid., p. 103. 

* Ibid., p. 109. 

* Melville Herskovits, The Anthropom- 


etry of the American Negro, p. 279. 
* Viteles, op. cit., p. 175. 





To my mind, one of the most inter- 
esting facts that I came across is that 
illiterate Negroes rank higher than il- 
literate whites.2* Here we have one 
of the few instances where they both 
start from a relatively par basis. One 
might say that it is a more usual 
thing for a Negro to be illiterate than 
for a white, that a higher proportion 
of the former are illiterate than the 
latter, and, hence, the illiterate whites 
will compose a relatively lower cross- 
section of their race than will the 
blacks. But I consider this balanced 
by the Negro ranking being higher, 
not purely equal, to the white rank- 
ing. Again, to quote Professor Bunche, 
Objective scientific investigation discloses 
either that such group differences as are 
found to exist have no known relation to 
heredity and race, or that they can be ex- 
plained without resource to the hypothesis 
of race by factors of social and physical en- 
vironment.” 


In this study we are primarily in- 
terested, as Reuter points out, in the 
qualitative differences. It is a question 
of what influence do the differences 
between the two races have upon their 
respective capabilities. Not which is 
inferior to the other. In a community 
free of prejudice, we find their ca- 
pabilities remarkably similar. We can 
look at the positions of authority filled 
by Negroes in French colonial adminis- 
tration. Even in a country ridden with 
racial prejudice as we are, we find 
Negro painters and Negro policemen, 
Negro scientists and Negro jailbirds. 
Given the opportunity, they are as 
adaptable as the whites and will have 
similar niches in the community as 
will their white neighbors. 

Yerkes, with his theory that “The 


* Ibid., p. 171. 
* Bunche, op. cit., p. 21. 
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intelligence of the Negro should be 
regarded as inferior to that of the 
White,” Brigham and Pintner are all 
on one side of the fence and Reuter, 
Klineberg, Herskovitz and Bunche on 
the other.”* I have been trying to ap- 
proach: the problem of racial differ- 
ences from an objective point of view 
and the result seems to be coming out 
in favour of the pros. Klineberg says: 
It seems fair to conclude that there is no 
racial hierarchy which is consistently sup- 
ported by all the available evidence and 
that the notion that one race is more primi- 
tive [taken in its meaning of inferiority 
rather than backwardness] than another has 
no acceptable scientific foundation.” 


Those communities without bias or 
prejudice towards the Negro bear this 
out. I have already mentioned Brazil 
and Martinique, and these, with Haiti, 
are the only countries upon this civi- 
lized globe of ours where Black and 
White live and mingle on terms ap- 
proaching equality. 

Scholars . . . all accept as a working hypoth- 
esis the position that the various races and 


peoples of the world are essentially equal in 
mental ability and capacity for civilization.” 


Civilization has come to some peoples 
more quickly than others and those to 
whom it has come have made a point 
of keeping the unenlightened under- 
neath. To draw a historical analogy, 
there is the attitude of the Romans 
towards the Gauls who were succes- 
sively slaves, soldiers, and finally, the 
masters. The Negro has already ad- 
vanced through the first two cycles. 
As for the third? 


CONCLUSION 


To answer the original problem: 





* Viteles, op cit., p. 175. 
* Klineberg, op. cit., p. 36. 
” Reuter, op. cit., p. 96. 


“Is the Negro anthropologically dif- 
ferent from the White,” I must give a 
yes and no answer. Physically, he is 
anthropologically different; mentally 
he is not. But the two cannot be taken 
as complete entities in themselves. 
There is the definite psychological link 
between the two. It is the tugging of 
this link that makes what some will 
call the mental differences between 
the two, but which I should label as 
their different reactions caused by the 
different stimuli. Starting from scratch 
in a community where the physical 
differences will not have a psychologi- 
cal effect, we find them alike. Distinc- 
tions between the races are purely 
artificial and arbitrary. Professor 
Bunche put it very aptly when he said 
“Modern racial classifications are 
based on man-made distinctions; the 
resultant groupings are thus purely 
arbitrary.”** If we could include in 
our problem the education of racial 
tolerance, there would soon be no 
anthropological differences, since ra- 
cial prejudice would disappear and we 
would have complete miscegenetion. 
As things stand, I say that the Negro 
is not anthropologically different from 
the whites when considered from our 
particular angle, that of the educa- 
tional problems, which involves the 
mental aspect of the case. 

However, it would be well to re- 
member those words of W. S. Gilbert 
in The Periwinkle Girl:*? 

... that headstrong youths 
Of decent education, 


Determine all important truths 
With strange precipitation. 


The ever-ready victims they 

Of logical illusions 

And in a self assertive way 

They jump at strange conclusions. 


* Bunche, op. cit., p. 15. 
™ Viteles, op. cit., p. 176. 








The Growth and Decline of Private 
Secondary Schools in Louisiana 





WM. H. GRAY, JR. 


The era of the private secondary 
school in Louisiana furnishes a most 
colorful history in the Negro’s strug- 
gle for education since the reconstruc- 
tion. 

During the latter part of the nine- 
teenth and at the turn of the present 
century, two distinct types of control 
of secondary education were provided 
in Louisiana, both of which were sec- 
tarian in nature, for the controlling 
forces have been the Catholic faith on 
the one hand and the Protestant on the 
other. This sectarian influence and “at- 
titude of the church was to be expected 
when we remember that the settlers 
in Louisiana for a hundred years were 
mostly French, who had been accus- 
tomed in their old home across the 
Atlantic to looking to the Priest and 
the nun for the education of their chil- 
dren. For centuries they had accepted 
the doctrine that one of the important 
functions of the church was to provide 
schools.” 

With the rise of public education 
both Catholic and Protestant systems 
have been severely subjected to re- 
trenchment programs. The most no- 
ticeable has been the almost phenom- 
enal decline and_ extinction of 
Protestant supported schools, which, 
perhaps, may be explained in part by 
the fact that the Protestant program 
was more far-reaching and that it was 
definitely a pioneer movement guided 





*T. H. Harris, The Story of Public Edu- 
cation in Louisiana, Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1924, p. 1. 
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in the main by Negro groups which 
themselves had been denied the bene- 
fits of thorough training. It should 
likewise be kept in mind that the de- 
velopment of Catholic education as a 
private school system has grown up 
slowly along with the public school 
system; “which ig due, undoubtedly, 
to the fact that it provided for the 
child’s development from the begin- 
ning of formal elementary education 
through the graduate school of the uni- 
versity.’ 

According to Grizzell, Catholic 
schools existed in the Spanish South- 
west early in the seventeenth century, 
but little is known of them.’ It might 
be conjectured that even these schools 
made some provisions for free Ne- 
groes. 

The private secondary school move- 
ment was a direct outgrowth of the 
educational destitution in which the 
Negro of Louisiana found himself fol- 
lowing the Reconstruction era, during 
which time Negroes had filled posi- 
tions of unusual responsibility. For in- 
stance, G. W. Brown, a Negro, served 
as State Superintendent of Education 
in Louisiana from 1872 to 1876; while 
a former Negro Lieutenant-Governor 
named Pinchback and a Negro named 
Craig, referred to as quite enlightened, 
served on the State Board of Educa- 
tion in the Nicholls régime in 1879. 





*J. A. Burns, “Catholic Education—A 
Study of Conditions.” Quoted from E. D. 
Grizzell, Education; Principles and Prac- 
tices, p. n 

*E. D. Grizzell, op. cit., p. 291. 
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Paradoxically, it was during the period 
with which these men were identified— 
the Congressional Plan of Reconstruc- 
tion dating from 1868 to 1876—that 
the stage was set for the advent of the 
private academy for Negroes. As early 
as 1864 public schools for Negro chil- 
dren and evening classes for Negro 
adults were established in all “con- 
quered” regions. These schools were 
established in some quarters at the 
expense of the whites, while the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1868 speci- 
fically adopted that “there were to be 
free public schools for all children. . . 
both white and the Negro races were 
to have the right to attend the same 
schools.”* The same writer later cites 
that “even more drastic measures were 
attempted—such as Governor Mad- 
ison Well’s proposal in 1867 to abolish 
the public schools for white children 
in rural Louisiana and to open and 
support public schools for colored chil- 
dren in their places.”® 

It was a human reaction that when 
the white citizens of the state regained 
political control they were apprehen- 
sive, and legislative acts which had 
been intended to benefit proved boom- 
erangs. Clark,® writing on this point 
states: 


The story of the dimming of this light of 
public education given to the state by Ne- 
gro leaders of the reconstruction era who 
were honest and intelligent, despite reports 
to the contrary notwithstanding, is a well 
known part of the historical scene. Certainly 
blunders were made by all members of the 
social milieu but, unfortunately, it was the 
Negro who fared worst in the process. Not 
only went his education but almost his entire 
life, physical and spiritual. 


‘T. H. Harris, op. cit., p. 26. 

®Tbid., p. 55. 

*F. G. Clark, Education in Louisiana, 
Edited by E. M. Coleman, Dillard Univer- 
sity. 


The plight into which these circum- 
stances plunged Negro education led 
to the inception of the Negro academy 
movement in Louisiana. The earliest 
of the schools dates from 1869 with 
the founding of Union Normal School 
(New Orleans University) and 
Straight University. Leland College 
was established immediately there- 
after in 1870. The growth of these 
schools was exceedingly rapid. Al- 
though spasmodic, and in some cases 
originating out of mere church “splits,” 
they all attempted to answer the need 
for trained leaders for church and 
community. In the latter respect their 
growth recapitulated the rise of the 
academy in American education which 
originated with Franklin’s Public 
Academy in the City of Philadelphia 
over a century earlier. It should be 
noted that very little, if any, emphasis 
was placed on practical training by 
these institutions, inasmuch as they 
were sectarian schools dedicated to 
preparation for Christian leadership. 
In response to enthusiastic support 
throughout the section more than 
sixty institutions sprang up, geo- 
graphically proportioned over the 
state, with a preponderance of these 
institutions centralized in the mecca 
of Negro life and population—New 
Orleans. During the first quarter-cen- 
tury of their growth only three schools 
attempted, with any degree of suc- 
cess, to offer training distinctly above 
the secondary school level. 

A study of Table I, confined solely 
to Protestant supported schools, re- 
veals significant facts concerning the 
control and scope of the academy 
movement in Louisiana, from which 
definite inferences as to its influence 
and the subsequent decline may be 
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TABLE I 
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Earty Private Scuoots rn Louisiana DesIGNeD To Proving SECONDARY 
EpucaTIon For NEGROES 








Name 
Date of Establishment 


Location 


Source of Control 


Level of In- 
struction Actu- 
ally Attained 





Present Status 





Indicated When Known and Support 8-11| Col- 
-7| 81 
1 lege 
Union Normal School New Orleans | Freedmen's Aid Society | * * * | Combined as part of Dillard 
New Orleans University of M. E. Church University 
869 
Straight University New Orleans | American Missionary ? 
Straight College Acseciation a Com * “7.9 Cophined as part of Dillard 
1889 gregation ure niversity 
Peck Home? New Orleans | Woman’s Home Mis- | * Part of New Orleans Uni- 
sionary aa of versity—Discontinued 
ure. i 
Leland College New Orleans | American Baptist So- | * * | * | Location—Baker, Louisi- 
1870 (Baker) ciety ana since 1923; Sup- 
ported by American Bap- 
tist ey ee Soci- 
ety and State of La. 
La. Teche Seminary Winsted Freedman’s Aid Soci- Moved to New Orleans as 
Gilbert Academy (New Orleans) ety » * part of New se Uni- 
versity, now Dillar 
Howe Institute New Iberia Congresstional Combs * - Discontinued in 1927 
merican aptist 
Home Missionary So- 
ciety 
Coleman Coteee Gibsland American Baptist Home | * * *8 | Local High School 
1887 Mission Society 
Gaudet incanteial New Orleans | Board of Colored Di- | * * Grgpented A 4 Peete 
rectors piscopal Churc 
Baton Rouge College Baton Rouge | Local Baptist Ass'n. . . Moved a Dis- 
continued in 19 
Allen Green N. & I. Grambling Stock Company * > Discontinued 
aa 1902 Local Baptist Ass’n. 
Sabine N. & I. Converse — a and | * * Comitond with Public 
Slater Fun chool System 
Luther College New Orleans | Synodical Conference | * ss Discontinued 
ws 1903 of Lutheran Church 
Thirteenth District Shreveport Local Baptist Ass'n. * * Discontinued 1925 
Normal & Collegiate 
Institute 
North Louisiana A. & I. | Grambling Private Board of Trus- | * | * Forerunner of present Ru- 
Institute a tees ral ae School, State 
. 19 support 
Sander Ind. High Winnsboro Private Board of Trus- | * ner with Public 
_ 1905 tees chool System 
People’s N. & I. Lake Charles | New Orleans Univer- . > Discontinued 
" er sity F 
Tenth District Acad- | Monroe Local Baptist Ass'n. * * Discontinued 
emy 
Normal Industrial and | Homer Local Baptist Ass’n. sl Das Discontinued 
Bible Training School . 
Morgan City Academy | Morgan City | Private & Public Funds | * Combined with Public 
Cap School System 
Seventh District Acad- | Crowley Local Baptist Ass'n. wat in Discontinued 
emy 
Bunkie Anteny Bunkie Local Baptist Ass'n. * Discontinued 
Live Oak Schoo Baton Rouge | New Oriente ae. * * Discontinued 
sity an hur 
B. B. O. Academy Delhi Local Baptist Ass'n. . Discontinued 
Mansfield Academy Donaldson- New Orleans University | * * Discontinued 
ville and M. E. Church 
Belle Alliance Academy | Donaldson- Local Baptist Ass’n. * * Discontinued 
(Israel Academy) ville 
Minden Acene Minden Local Baptist Ass’n. * * Discontinued 
Homer College | Homer C. M. E. Church * * Discontinued 
—e District N. | Ruston Local Baptist Ass'n. * Discontinued 
lempton L. & I. Col- | Alexandria A. M. E. Church * * Discontinued 
Opelousas Academy Opelousas Local Baptist Ass'n. * Discontinued 
Roberts heotomy Cheyneyville | Local Baptist Ass'n. * Discontinued 
Kentwood A Kentwood Local Churches & In- | * * Combined with Public 
dustries School System to form 
T: ungipehee Parish Tr. 
Se 
a samme Street Acad- | New Orleans | New Orleans University | * | * Discontinued 
: and M. E. Church . 
Central La. Academy Alexandria Local Baptist Ass'n. * * Discontinued 
East Carroll N. & I. I. lake Provi- Local Baptist Ass'n. *| * Discontinued 1934 
ence 
Houma Academy Houma Local Baptist Ass'n. * Discontinued 
Mansfield Academy Mansfield Local Baptist Ass'n. el Nd Discontinued 
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TABLE I—Continued 
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Name 
Date of Establishment 
Indicated When Known 


Location 


Source of Control 
and Support 


Level of In- 
struction Actu- 
ally Attained 





1-7] 8! |8-11 va 


Present Status 





Alexandria Baptist Sch. 
Tallulah Academy 
Ponchatoula Academy 
Pleasant Hill High 
Center High School 
Lillie High School 
Fieeeaten, Collegiate 


A. & I. I. 
P. M. B. School 


Alexandria 
Tallulah 
Ponchatoula 
Pleasant Hill 
Downsville 
Lillie 
Hortman 


Vidalia 


Local Baptist Ass'n. 
Local Baptist Ass’n. 
Local Baptist Ass'n. 
Local Baptist Ass’n. 
Local Baptist Ass’n. 
Local Baptist Ass'n. 
Independent Board of 
Trustees 





Local Baptist Ass'n. 


HeeRHRHHE 
ee RE 


* 














Discontinued 
Discontinued 
Discontinued 
Discontinued 
Discontinued 
Discontinued 
Discontinued 


Discontinued 

















1 Louisiana schools are run on 7-4 Plan. Eighth grade instruction is provided at secondary school level. 
2 Maintained as separate school for girls in connection with New Orleans University. 
3 Collegiate instruction never went beyond first year college. 


made. 

Control of these academies was al- 
most without exception vested in 
church-sponsored associations. The 
potential stability of this control and 
support might well be sensed when it 
is noted that Roberts Academy in 
Cheyneyville, located only eight miles 
from Bunkie Academy, was an out- 
growth of the old fashioned “church- 
split” previously mentioned. Although 
not a typical occurrence, this situation 
found many parallels such as the Delhi 
and Monroe Academies. At this time 
each church felt itself obligated to 
support an educational institution of 
its own. A further interesting observa- 
tion is that no available records seem 
to show where these schools became at 
any time direct recipients of state 
funds. 

As to the scope and purposes of 
these secondary schools, it might be 
revealed that many of the smaller in- 
stitutions were definitely dedicated to 
the task of preparing students for col- 
lege, in addition to training leaders for 
Christian service in local community 
situations. Evidences of the former 
aim are seen in the fact that Howe 
Institute at New Iberia and Coleman 
College at Gibsland became literal 


“feeders” for Leland and Bishop (Tex- 
as) Colleges respectively. 

The curriculum was naturally pat- 
terned in accord with the preconceived 
aims, being extremely classical in na- 
ture. Since their facilities were cur- 
tailed by economic conditions, the 
offerings had to adhere to rather strict 
bounds. The curricula were to a large 
extent quite narrow in scope, bound 
traditionally to the classics, with the 
Roman belief that education is meas- 
ured in terms of oratorical ability. A 
governmental report on Negro educa- 
tion stated in this connection: “The 
courses of study of most of these 
schools follow closely the college pre- 
paratory or classical type. Practically 
all make Latin the central subject.’” 

Perhaps the next greatest phase in 
common was the emphasis placed on 
religious education. The thoroughness 
of training in each individual case 
varied proportionately with the ag- 
gressiveness of the administration in 
obtaining competent instructors and 
farsightedness in designing courses of 
study. Coleman, Lampkin, and Baton 
Rouge Colleges seemed to have gone 

™United States Government, Dept. of In- 


terior, Bureau of Education, Report on 
Negro Education, Vol. II, 1916. 
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to the forefront in this respect among 
those schools devoted to exclusively 
secondary school programs. Many 
facts indicate that these schools 
stressed the traditional classical cur- 
riculum as opposed to the more practi- 
cal phases of learning. The story of 
Gilbert Academy is an _ interesting 
citation in proof of this assertion. Gil- 
bert Academy, originally located at 
Winsted, Louisiana, derived its name 
from a Mr. W. L. Gilbert of West 
Winsted, Connecticut, who contributed 
five thousand dollars in 1884 towards 
the support of the institution. It was 
not until approximately ten years later 
that Mr. Gilbert’s will provided that 
the interest from forty thousand dol- 
lars be used to develop agricultural 
and industrial training. It is quite 
doubtful whether this practical aspect 
ever dominated the institution’s cur- 
riculum since it later moved to New 
Orleans where its major interests have 
apparently centered around the liter- 
ary phases of the school subjects. That 
the classical characterization of Negro 
education in Louisiana reigned as late 
as 1910 in the public schools may be 
inferred from the report of the State 
Superintendent of Education for the 
session of 1910-1911° which states “the 
Jeanes Fund furnished twelve teachers 

. . who encouraged the Negro teach- 
ers to introduce agriculture and other 
branches of industrial work into their 
schools.” Likewise, the State supported 
Southern University, then located in 
New Orleans, reported at the same 
time “the addition of the domestic 
science department with theoretcal and 
practical cooking classes.” 





* Louisiana State Department of Educa- 
— Biennial Report, 1909-1910, 1910-1911, 
p. 46. 


The influence of the academy could 
not possibly be tangibly measured. 
That it fulfilled a need for education 
at the secondary and even elementary 
level is unmistakable and is reflected 
in the fact that to date twenty parishes 
(Calcasieu, Caldwell, Cameron, East 
Feliciana, Evangeline, Lafourche, La- 
Salle, Livingston, Plaquemines, Pointe 
Coupee, Red River, St. Bernard, St. 
Charles, St. James, St. John, St. Mar- 
tin, Terrebonne, Vermilion, West 
Baton Rouge, West Feliciana) of the 
sixty-four do not have high school 
facilities for Negroes. Likewise, the 
collegiate training provided proved in- 
valuable as indicated in the available 
statistics during the pre-war period. Of 
the nine men and ninety-four women 
graduates of colleges and normal 
schools engaged in public school teach- 
ing, only twenty-two of this number 
held normal school certificates from 
the state-supported schools; while oth- 
ers were from state-recognized private 
schools—Straight, New Orleans and 
Leland.°® 

As late as 1910 only five parishes 
had publicly-supported schools offer- 
ing work above the eighth grade. 

Undoubtedly, these private second- 
ary schools reached their zenith in the 
five-year period from 1910 to 1915. 
Only two students in the entire State 
availed themselves of work above the 
tenth grade in _ public-supported 
schools during the session of 1910. A 
government report on Negro education 
casts some doubt even on these statis- 
tics. The government survey con- 
ducted in 1913-1914 in the compila- 
tion of the national report on Negro 


* Louisiana, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Biennial Report, 1913-1914 and 1914- 
1915, p. 170. 
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education states: “There are no public 
high schools for colored people in 
Louisiana.” The following figures from 
the same report were used in verifica- 
tion of this fact:?° 


It has been with phenomenal and 
almost mysterious suddenness that 
these schools have declined and in 
many quarters become extinct. Many 
factors, some of the more important 




















Number Attendance 
0 
Schools Total Elementary | Secondary 
Total Private Schools 64 *9,210 8,507 629 
Independent 7 702 671 31 
Denominational 57 *8 ,508 7,886 598 
State and Federal 1 160 102 58 











* Includes 24 college students. 


Further evidences of the low ebb of 
public education at the time would 
tend to show that this must have been 
the golden age for the privately-sup- 
ported secondary institutions. The 
Southern University situation which 
necessitated the removal of this state 
school from the City of New Orleans 
and a change of administration; and 
the appalling summation of the State 
Superintendent that “I shall not out- 
line the Negro school situation because 
there is not much that is hopeful to 
be said,” clearly indicate the desti- 
tute state of public education and fur- 
nish the obvious conclusions that the 
job of providing secondary education 
for Negroes was being accomplished 
by private agencies. 

According to documentary evidence 
compiled by Frazier: “the first colored 
students to graduate from a State-ap- 
proved colored high school graduated 
in 1916 from the Baton Rouge Col- 
ored High School.”?? 





*”United States Department of Interior, 
Bureau of Education, Report on Negro Edu- 
cation, Vol. II, p. 285. 

_ “Louisiana State Department of Educa- 
tion, Report of 1914, Part 1, p. 18. 

* James Monroe Frazier, “The History of 

Negro Education in the Parish of East 


of which are listed as follows, con- 
tributed to such disintegration: 

a. Inadequacy and insecurity of 
support. This found expression in the 
incoherent financial support granted 
these schools, which came almost 
wholly from funds solicited spontane- 
ously. These sources of revenue were 
drastically affected by economic reper- 
cussions of the World War. Only two 
of the multitudinous Baptist-sup- 
ported schools—Coleman College and 
Howe Institute—devoted solely to sec- 
ondary school training, were ever able 
to gain any appreciable outside as- 
sistance, which lasted only for a short 
time. 

b. Consolidation, which has been the 
most favorable outcome of the decline, 
the least utilized, has occurred only 
a few times with those institutions 
which had administrative heads capa- 
ble of sensing the instability and un- 
certainty of their support and com- 
bined with local boards of education in 
the state system, or combined with one 
another. Dillard University is the out- 
growth of just such a combine. This 
failure on the part of many school 





Baton Rouge, Louisiana”—Master’s Thesis, 
University of Iowa. 
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administrators and those in control of 
these institutions to recognize the 
overwhelming sentiment in favor of 
publicly-supported schools and to 
consolidate either within their own 
ranks or ally with the state has been 
a very disastrous by-product of the 
decline from the standpoint of school 
plants, since in many instances very 
adequate brick structures are standing 
as mute monuments to this lack of 
cooperative effort, while countless chil- 
dren attend wooden, dilapidated public 
school buildings in the immediate 
vicinity. 

c. Unusual sentiment against public 
education per se which provoked an 
open feud between state and privately- 
controlled schools, and was expressed 
in such salient facts as the rejection 
of financial aid and failure on the part 
of the private schools to seek even 
scholastic recognition from the state. 
A historical and traditional setting for 
this attitude may be gleaned from the 
following quotations from Harris:** 
“It should be borne in mind that 
Louisiana did not adopt a public 
school system . . . and commit itself 
to the policy of educating the children 
in public schools until 1847”... 
“Public sentiment favored free schools 
for indigent children only and the view 
was late dying.” That such an attitude 
was widespread among Negro church 
leaders is certain. A striking indication 
of this assumption is that only Leland, 
Straight, and New Orleans Colleges 
received at any time any scholastic 
recognition whatsoever according to 
state department reports dating from 
1900. Only Xavier High School (Cath- 
olic) received recognition among the 





* Harris, T. H., op. cit., p. 10. 


secondary schools after 1920 and prior 
to 1925. The latter date approximates 
the depression era and marks the defi- 
nite disintegration of these schools. 
Xavier’s rise on this particular scene 
at a time when other privately-sup- 
ported schools were making their 
exodus—either failing or in retrench- 
ment programs—is further proof of the 
parallel growth of Catholic education 
with public education in America. To- 
day there are ten State-approved pri- 
vate, secondary schools. Only two of 
them—Gilbert Academy and Leland 
High School—do not derive their sup- 
port from the Catholic Church. 

d. The momentum given State- 
supported education with, first, the 
rise and development of the State Col- 
lege on its new site beginning in 1914 
under a Negro president, and, second, 
the training school movement which 
had its inception in Louisiana. The 
history of this movement which gained 
financial sustenance from such strong 
agencies as the General Education 
Board, The Slater and Jeanes Funds, 
and the Rosenwald Fund is the story 
of a basically sound program that 
wrought havoc to the struggling pri- 
vate schools. Ironically, their genesis, 
as revealed in the following quotations 
from Redcay, began during what has 
been described as the Golden Era of 
the private school movement. Dr. Red- 
cay says: 

As early as 1910 Dr. James Hardy Dillard, 
General Agent of John F. Slater Fund, be- 
came interested in the task of providing 
public secondary facilities for Negroes in 
the South. . . . Early in 1911 the Kentwood 
Louisiana Training School deeded property 
to the Parish Board of Education and A. C. 
Lewis, local Superintendent of Education, 


approved the project. . . . Superintendent 
Lewis of Tangipahoa Parish, working with 
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Dr. Dillard; B. C. Caldwell, the Field Agent 
of the Slater Fund and A. M. Strange 
worked out plans whereby the Kentwood 
A. and I. High School changed to the Tangi- 
pahoa Parish Training School for Colored 
Children. . . . The School Board agreed to 
furnish the teachers and equipment... .* 


A summary of this study reveals 
the following facts: 

1. Private secondary schools were 
provided and supported in Louisiana 
in the main by churches, both Catholic 
and Protestant, beginning as early as 
1869. 

2. These schools were born out of 
necessity following the antagonism 
engendered during the Reconstruction 
period that led to a stifling of educa- 
tional opportunities for Negroes and 
made it incumbent upon other agencies 
to supply the race’s needs for higher 
education. 

3. The many private schools of this 
period, which bore the names of acad- 
emies, institutes and colleges, aimed to 
provide trained leaders and to this end 
bound themselves to a traditionally 
classical curriculum. 

4, Measured in terms of their gradu- 
ates, the thoroughness of the programs 





“Edward E. Redcay, County Training 
Schools and Public Secondary Education 
for Negroes in the South. Washington, Slater 
Fund, p. 8ff. 


of these institutions might be sensed 
in the fact that many of our leaders 
in both state and national affairs are 
products of these schools. 

5. The period from 1910 to 1915 may 
be ascribed the golden age of the pri- 
vate academy movement in Louisiana, 
since the only secondary training of- 
fered at this time was provided by 
these schools. 

6. At least four factors influenced 
the rapid decline of the schools, name- 
ly; (a) inadequacy of support; (b) 
consolidation with each other, and 
with public school systems; (c) per- 
petuation of a feud between publicly 
and privately supported education 
which hampered reconciliation, men- 
tioned in b; and (d) the momentum 
given State-supported education with 
the reorganization of the State college 
and the inauguration of the Parish 
(County) Training School movement, 
which took place in Louisiana. 

7. Today barely one-fifth of these 
schools are in operation. This fact, 
though, should not dim or lessen the 
recognition of their influence. That 
they accomplished a worthy and 
unique task and keynoted a courage- 
ous period in the educational history 
of the Negro in Louisiana is a fact 
well established. 
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